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The Miraculous Medal: its Origin 
and tts Efficacy. 


Abscondisti hac a sapientibus et prudentibus et revelasti ea parvulis. 
“Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them to little ones” (St. Matt. xi. 25). 


THE sinister predictions of some of the inopportunist Bishops 
at the time of the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of our Blessed Lady have been strikingly falsified 
by events. Not only has the Church suffered no loss, even of 
those of her children whose faith was weak and loyalty doubtful, 
by reason of the honour accorded some thirty years since to the 
Holy Mother of God, but there has been a remarkable growth 
of fervour and devotion among Catholics, especially as regards 
all the various manifestations of love of reverence for the Incar- 
nation of our Blessed Lord and all the doctrines that cluster 
round this august mystery. Through Mary Jesus has been 
honoured with a more devoted love than ever, through Mary He 
has won countless souls who seemed to be lost in the depths of 
sin, through Mary He has shown His miraculous power both in 
the far simpler task of healing the diseased body, and in the 
more difficult task of healing the soul from which the life of 
grace seemed to have departed never to return. Witness 
Lourdes and its countless wonders ; witness other places of 
pilgrimage honoured with miraculous favours scarcely less won- 
derful from the Queen of Heaven; witness Our Lady of Help 
and Our Lady of Good Counsel, the devotion to whom, once 
confined to a single shrine, has now become world-wide. 

Of all these signs of the unceasing love of Mary and of 
an increasing love for her, there is none that has been more 
widely spread than the little medal of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which has been received by the Catholic world with the 
acclamation of an universal testimony to its wondrous efficacy. 
But familiar as it is to us all, and very dear to many, there are 
but few who know anything of its origin and its history, and a 
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short account of the manner in which it was bestowed, and the 
character of the wonders wrought through it, may be interesting 
to the readers of THE MONTH. If any of them in the perusal 
are led to a greater devotion to her who communicated it to 
one of her faithful clients, and a more implicit confidence in her 
“suppliant omnipotence,” it will not have been written in vain. 

Among the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul at the convent in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine at Paris, in the year 1830, was one 
who bore in religion the name of Sister Catherine. Her name 
in the world was Zoe Labouré. She was born in a little village 
called Fain-les-Mofitiers, in the Céte d’Or, not very far from 
Dijon. Left an orphan when she was eight years old, she 
became at a very early age mistress of her father’s house by 
the departure of her elder sister for the Convent of St. Vincent 
de Paul. Poor Zoe’s longing thoughts turned in the same 
direction, but she had many years to wait before God granted 
her the fulfilment of her desires. From time to time, when the 
poor child’s household cares allowed of her absence from home, 
she used to steal over to the neighbouring town of Moutiers- 
Saint-Jean, where there was a Convent of the Sisters of Charity, 
and her greatest happiness was to talk to the good Superioress 
there, though she never breathed a word of the vocation that 
was growing strong within her. At home in her father’s house 
she lived a life of obedience, labour, and devotion, preparing 
for her future life, as her Lord and Master in the humble house 
of Nazareth had prepared for His future Ministry. At the 
parish church she was seen with unfailing regularity, kneeling 
on the flags even in the depth of winter: at home each 
Friday and Saturday she fasted in honour of our Lord’s Sacred 
Passion and of the Holy Mother of God, seeking with pious 
cunning to hide from her father her practice. Several suitors 
sought her hand, but her invariable reply was that she had long 
been betrothed to Jesus, her good Saviour, and therefore could 
have none but Him for Spouse. 

But though she loved to visit the Convent of St. Vincent de 
Paul at the neighbouring town, and had determined if it was 
God's will to enter religion, she prudently abstained from fixing 
on one rather than on another religious community, until the 
will of God became definitively made known to her by a curious 
dream. 

She seemed to be at the village church, kneeling in a chapel 
dedicated to the Holy Souls. An old priest, of reverential 
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aspect and a remarkable countenance, appeared in sacerdotal 
vestments and said Mass in her presence. At the end of Mass 
he beckoned her to him, but in her fear she seemed to walk 
backwards out of the church, but with her eyes always fixed on 
him. Next she thought she went to visit a sick person in the 
village, but she had no sooner entered the house than the 
venerable priest again appeared before her and said, “ My child, 
you run away from me now, but one day you will esteem it your 
greatest happiness to come to me. God has His designs for 
you, remember that.” Once more she fled in fear and sought 
her father’s house, seeming to herself to be walking on the air as 
she did so, but at the moment that she entered she awoke, and 
found she had been but dreaming. 

She was then eighteen, very ill-educated, and conscious of 
her deficiencies. It happened that her sister-in-law kept a 
boarding-school at Chatillon-sur-Seine, which was not far from 
her home, and Zoe asked to be allowed to go there for a short 
time to pick up such education as was possible. Her father 
consented, and she was received at Chatillon. One day she 
went in company with her sister-in-law to see the Sisters of 
Charity at Chatillon. On entering the parlour she stopped in 
amazement before a picture that hung there. It was an exact 
likeness of the old man whom she had seen in her dream! 
Needless to say that it was St. Vincent de Paul, and that Zoe 
from that time recognized it as the will of God that she should 
hereafter become one of his children in religion. 

She did not long remain at Chatillon. Her desire to con- 
secrate herself to God now became stronger than ever, and had 
assumed a definite character, which prompted her to seek for its 
speedy realization. She communicated her design to one of the 
Sisters at Chatillon before she left, and on returning home asked 
her father’s permission to enter. 

But the poor old man, who had already given his eldest girl 
to God in religion, could not make up his mind to part with 
Zoe, who had now for many years managed his house most 
prudently. In the hope of turning her from her design, he 
sent her to Paris to one of her brothers, who kept a restaurant 
there, and charged him to do all he could to turn away his 
sisters mind from the idea by continual occupations and a 
round of amusements. Vain attempt of poor feeble man to 
frustrate the designs of God! Life at Paris, so distasteful to 
Zoe, made her long more ardently than ever after the peace and 
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happiness of a religious life. Cruel indeed were the sufferings of 
that holy soul longing after God, during those years of uncon- 
genial occupation and surroundings, very different from those 
after which her soul thirsted. At length, remembering her 
sister-in-law’s kindness to her at Chatillon, she wrote to her and 
begged her to come to her assistance. Her sister-in-law invited 
her to pay her a visit, wrote to her father, and at length obtained 
for her the permission so long desired. 

In the beginning of 1830 she was received into the convent 
at Chatillon. Happily for her, she had from the first as 
her director M.:Aladel, a most holy priest and true son of 
St. Vincent de Paul, whose prudence, sound judgment, long 
experience, and solid piety made him a most suitable guide for 
Zoe Labouré, now Sister Catherine. 

Shortly after she joined the Seminary,! the ceremony of the 
Translation of the Relics of St. Vincent de Paul to the chapel 
at Saint-Lazare took place. Sister Catherine was present, and 
as she prayed to the Saint for France, for the religious com- 
munity to which she belonged, and for herself, she saw his 
heart appear above the reliquary in which the relics were con- 
tained, while a voice within clearly spoke to her of the sorrow 
that St. Vincent felt for all the troubles that were coming on 
France. M. Aladel, her confessor, advised her to take no notice 
of her fancied vision. Others soon followed. During Holy Mass 
she frequently saw our Lord present before her, future events 
became known to her, and the result justified her predictions. 
But M. Aladel wisely threw cold water on all such supernatural 
revelations. ‘“ Mere imagination!” was his habitual remark to 
her. He told her to pay no attention to them, and when they 
continued, he charged her with disobeying his orders. Poor 
Sister Catherine sought to obey, but the visions qwoz/d come, in 
spite of all her efforts, and though she dreaded to speak of them 
to her confessor by reason of the hard words and reproaches 
that she knew they would evoke, yet sometimes she was pursued 
by such an irresistible desire to do so, that she could not help 
pouring out her heart to him, in spite of consequences. After 
obeying the impulse, she always found herself calm and at 
peace. To no one else but him did she ever whisper a word 
respecting them, a very solid mark of her prudence and good 
sense, and a distinct evidence of the reality of what she saw. 


1 The Seminary is the equivalent, in the communities of St. Vincent de Paul, of 
the novitiate of religious orders. 
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We are not attempting a Life of Sister Catherine, and we 
must hasten on to the particular revelation with which we are 
concerned. But a little sketch of her subsequent career and of 
her personal character. is almost necessary as an introduction to 
the Devotion which it was her privilege to be the means of 
communicating to mankind. 

Sister Catherine was clothed in 1831, and placed in a 
hospital attended by the Sisters of Charity, in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine at Paris. She was employed first in the kitchen, 
then in the laundry, and after this for forty years in tending 
the old men in the Hospice d’Enghien, and in looking after 
the poultry-yard. To these humble offices she devoted herself 
with all her heart. She never cared to go out for a walk, 
loving to remain with the poor who were so dear to her, the 
only exception being when she had the chance of visiting the 
house of the community. In fact, the walk from the hospital 
to the community house was the only part of Paris that she 
was acquainted with. 

During the forty-six years she was in the hospital at 
Enghien, she was never known to say a word against charity. 
Her gentleness and sweetness to those placed under her were 
the more remarkable because she had naturally a very lively 
temper. She was also of a rather impulsive disposition, and for 
some time after she joined the Sisters of Charity, the effort to 
keep herself in check was manifest to all around her. But for 
one so faithful to grace the victory was already assured. The 
various contradictions she met with, and the opposition made 
by her confessor to her visions and revelations, served to com- 
plete the subjugation of her quick intelligence and her strong 
will. The struggle, however, must have been a severe one, and 
the habit of command learned while she was mistress of her 
father’s house made it still harder. Bodily sufferings, moreover, 
were not wanting to her, in spite of her strong constitution. A 
curious circumstance was observed in connection with them. All 
the great feasts of our Lady and especially the Immaculate Con- 
ception brought her invariably some painful ailment or accident. 
On one occasion, when the Superior of the convent had brought 
her to pass the day in the Community House, as they were 
returning, Sister Catherine made a false step as she entered 
the omnibus that was to take the Sisters back to the hospice, 
and fell and broke her wrist. She did not say a word about it, 
till a few moments afterwards, one of the Sisters perceiving that 
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she was tying up her arm in a sling, asked her what was the 
matter? “My dear Sister,” she answered, quietly, “I am tying 
up my bouquet. Our Lady sends me one like this every year!” 

To the world this seems a strange way of showing special 
love and affection, but God’s ways are very different from men’s, 
and our Lady’s ways are the ways of God. Sister Catherine 
fully recognized the value of these strange signs of love. All 
her Sisters were struck with her wonderful devotion to the Holy 
Mother of God, and this although they knew little or nothing of 
the supernatural revelations vouchsafed to her. Sometimes she 
would drop a word that showed how much she learned from 
her heavenly Friend and Mistress. When the Commune was 
destroying the Religious houses of Paris, one of her Sisters was 
very anxious about the safety of their house, which was in the 
hands of a band of Communists, and was said to have been 
pillaged. “Don’t be afraid,” said Catherine, “our Lady is 
keeping it all safe. She has promised me to do so.” She was 
also as thoroughly conversant with all that went on at the 
sanctuary of Lourdes as those who made the various pilgrimages 
thither, although she had never read any book on the subject, or 
received any information about it from others. Of course she 
had a great devotion to the Rosary, and deemed the daily 
recital of it a matter of no small importance. Indeed, the only 
point on which she was inclined to be severe in her condem- 
nation, was any sort of carelessness or wilful distraction while 
saying it. Her Sisters were often struck with the grave, pious, 
loving tone in which she repeated the Angelical Salutation. 

But it is time to speak of the special revelation which has 
made Sister Labouré’s life one of great importance in the 
annals of the Church. The details of it were repeated by her 
in the first instance to her director, who, though he carefully 
pooh-poohed the whole story to Catherine, took notes of what 
she told him. She herself never thought of writing down a 
word, and showed the greatest reluctance to do so. For twenty- 
five years she wrote nothing. It was not till 1856, when events 
had shown the credibility of the revelations made to her, and 
the wonders wrought by the medal had become famous all over 
the world, that she committed to paper an account of our 
Lady’s appearance to her, by the order of M. Aladel, her 
director. Twenty years later she wrote out the whole account 
afresh, and a third narrative, without any date, was found among 
her papers. All these three accounts agree perfectly in al 
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substantial matters, and the little variations of detail are a 
sufficient proof that they were written independently of each 
other. 

It had long been the ardent desire of Sister Catherine to see 
our Blessed Lady, and many and fervent were the prayers that 
in the simplicity of her heart she offered to her guardian angel, 
to St. Vincent de Paul, and to our Lady herself. On July 18, 
1830, the Vigil of the Feast of St. Vincent de Paul, she had 
been listening to an instruction on devotion to our Lady which 
had increased her previous desire. That night she went to sleep 
recommending herself to St. Vincent, with great confidence that 
her prayers were going to be heard. 

About 11.30 p.m. she heard a voice calling her, “ Szster 
Labouré!” The words were repeated three times. She woke 
up, drew aside the curtain of her bed, and beheld to her 
astonishment a little child, apparently about four or five years 
old, exquisitely beautiful, with fair hair, and dressed in white. 
From his whole body there seemed to pour forth bright rays 
of light, which illuminated everything around. “Come,” he 
said, in a sweet melodious voice, “come to the chapel. Our 
Lady is expecting you there.” “But,” said Catherine to herself, 
“T shall be heard [she was sleeping in a large dormitory] and 
shall be found out.” “Don’t be afraid,” rejoined the child, 
interpreting her thoughts, “it is half-past eleven ; every one is 
asleep. I'll come along with you.” At these words Catherine 
could no longer resist. She dressed herself quickly and followed 
the child, who walked on her left, pouring rays of light wherever 
he went. Everywhere the lights seemed to be lighted, to the 
Sister's great astonishment. When they arrived at the door of 
the chapel, the child touched it with the end of his finger, and 
lo! the door opened of itself. The chapel was all full of light, as 
at a midnight Mass. 

Catherine’s guide led her up to the altar-rails, and himself 
entering the sanctuary stood on the Gospel side of the altar. 
For a short time (which seemed long indeed to Catherine) she 
knelt there and saw nothing, but a little before midnight the 
child cried out to her,“ Here is our Lady: here she comes!” 
At the same moment Catherine heard something like the rustle 
of a dress, and soon a lady of exquisite beauty came, and sat in 
the sanctuary on the left side, in the place generally occupied by 
the director of the community. The dress, the attitude, the 
general appearance, was very closely like to a picture of 
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St. Anne hanging on the wall of the sanctuary. The countenance 
alone differed, and for a moment Sister Catherine hesitated as 
to whether it were our Lady or not. 

Then the child, speaking in a deep voice and severe tone, 
reproved her incredulity, asking her whether it was not in the 
power of the Queen of Heaven to appear to a poor mortal in 
whatever form she pleased. At these words all hesitation 
ceased, and Sister Labouré, following the impulse of her heart, 
drew near to our Lady, threw herself at her feet, and placed her 
hands on her lap, as a child does when kneeling at its mother’s 
knee. : 

“At this moment,” says the Sister in her account of the 
apparition, “I felt the sweetest emotion I ever experienced. 
Our Lady explained to me how I must behave in all my 
troubles, and pointing to the foot of the altar, she told me to 
come’and throw myself there in times of sorrow and pour out 
my heart there, and that I should there receive all the consola- 
tions I needed. Then she added: My child, I am going to 
confide to you a-mission. You will have plenty of troubles, but 
you will get over them, through the thought that it is all for 
the glory of God. You will be contradicted, but fear not, you 
will have abundant graces; tell all that takes place in you with 
simplicity and confidence. You will see certain things, you will 
receive inspirations in your prayers: give an account of them to 
him who has care of your soul.” 

Our Lady then proceeded to tell of all the dangers that 
were impending over France and the terrible crisis through 
which the country would have to pass, enumerating a number 
of calamities which happened exactly at the time and with 
the details that were revealed to Sister Catherine. How long 
she remained there, Sister Catherine could not say. All she 
knew was that after our Lady had talked long with her, she 
vanished like a shadow. The fair child standing by the altar 
cried out, “She’s gone!” and once more placing himself on the 
left of the Sister, he led her back in just the same way as 
he had brought her there, again spreading around him a heavenly 
brightness. “I think,’ added the Sister, “that this child was 
my Angel Guardian, because I had often asked him to obtain 
for me the favour of seeing our Blessed Lady. . . . When I got 
back to my bed I heard the clock strike two, and I did not 
again fall asleep.” 
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This, however, was but a preparation for the mission that 
was to be entrusted to Sister Catherine. In the course of the 
same year she had another vision, which unfolded to her more 
definitely the work she had to do. We quote the account as 
it was written down by M. Aladel. 

At the hour when the Sisters were praying in their chapel, 
(5.30 p.m.), the Blessed Virgin appeared to the young Sister 
as if in an oval frame. She was standing on the globe of 
the world, only half of which could be seen. She was dressed 
in a white robe with a blue cloak edged with silver, having 
as it were diamonds in her two hands, from which fell streams 
of golden rays upon the earth. She heard a voice saying 
these rays are the graces that Mary obtains for men, and saw 
these words written in golden characters: “O Mary, conceived 
without sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee”—O Marie, 
congue sans péché, pries pour nous qui avons recours a vous. 
This prayer was in the form of a semicircle; beginning on a 
level with our Lady’s right hand, and passing above her head, 
it terminated on a level with her left hand. The picture then 
turned round, and on the obverse side, the Sister saw the letter 
M, with a cross above it, having a crosspiece at its base, and 
below the letter the Hearts of Jesus and Mary, the former 
surrounded by a crown of thorns and the latter pierced by a 
sword. Then she thought she heard these words: “A medal 
must be struck on this pattern: the persons who shall carry 
it with Indulgences attached to it, and shall offer the above 
prayer, shall enjoy a very special protection from the Mother 
of God.” At that instant the vision disappeared. 

This appearance of our Lady was repeated several times in 
the course of a few months, always in the chapel of the mother- 
house of the Sisters of Charity, sometimes during Holy Mass, 
and sometimes when she was praying there. In an account of 
one of these apparitions from the pen of the Sister herself, we 
have certain accidental differences from the narrative given 
above. Our Lady appears at first with a globe in her hands, 
which she presents to our Lord. Her hands are suddenly seen 
covered with rings and precious stones, whence proceed brilliant 
rays down upon the earth. She tells the Sister that these rays 
are the symbol of the graces that she pours out upon the 
persons that ask her for them. As she speaks, a sort of oval 
picture encloses her, on which are written in letters of gold the 
words already given, O Marie, congue sans piché, pries pour nous 
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gui avons recours a vous. Then a voice is heard telling the 
Sister to have a medal struck on this pattern, and informing her 
that those who carry it will receive great graces, especially tf they 
wear it round their neck, and that these graces will be most 
abundant for those who have a great spirit of confidence in 
our Lady’s intercession. 

These apparitions, when reported to Sister Catherine’s con- 
fessor, were invariably received with cold indifference, and even 
with discouraging severity, and she was forbidden to place any 
faith in them whatever. But her obedience, to which M. Aladel 
bears himself witness, could not efface from her heart the 
delicious remembrance of what she had seen. To return to 
Mary’s feet was her greatest happiness, her heart was always 
there, and she had ever the firm conviction that she should 
soon see her again. 

There is one feature in the medal as known to us which has 
not any place in the accounts given by Sister Catherine of her 
visions. The serpent which appears under our Lady’s feet is 
nowhere mentioned by her in writing. But happily a communi- 
cation that she made to one of her Superiors explains its 
presence. This Superior, who had been admitted to her confi- 
dence, desired to have a statue of Mary Immaculate made as 
Sister Labouré had seen her. “Ought I,” she asked, “to put 
the serpent under Mary's feet?” “Yes,” said the Sister, “there 
was a serpent of a greenish colour with yellow spots.” She also 
recommended that our Lady should not be represented as too 
young, or too smiling, but that her countenance should be 
grave, though lighted up with a radiant light of love, which she 
said shone forth especially when she was dictating the prayer to 
be stamped on the medal. 

Look at the medal, gentle reader, and there you will see the 
very attitude of our Lady described by the Sister, indicating 
the tenderness and gentleness of her Sacred Heart, as she looks 
down upon her clients, and holds out to them her hands laden 
with blessings, like the Mother who invites her little child to 
throw itself into her arms, or her prodigal son to make her his 
confidant, and entrust himself to her merciful mediation. 

Although M. Aladel received Sister Catherine’s revelations 
so coldly, they nevertheless made the deepest impression upon 
him. After waiting for several months, he consulted some 
persons of experience respecting them, and subsequently laid 
them before Mgr. de Quélen, the Archbishop of Paris. The 
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evidence to their reality was so strong that the Archbishop, in 
1832, gave his consent to M. Aladel’s proposal to have a medal 
struck in accordance with our Lady’s instruction to Sister 
Catherine. It was not easy to settle on the details. Our Lady 
had not always appeared under the same form, and a change 
had sometimes taken place in her attitude in the course of the 
apparition. It was therefore decided to take the already existing 
medal of the Immaculate Mother, and to add to it the rays of 
light escaping from the rings upon her fingers, the globe on 
which she was seen to be standing, and the serpent crushed 
under her feet. Around the oval were inserted the words, 
O Marie, congue sans péché, priez pour nous qui avons recours a 
vous. The obverse side of the medal was made in accordance 
with our Lady’s instructions as given above. 

As soon as ever the medal was struck it began to spread 
rapidly, especially among the Sisters of Charity, some of whom, 
knowing to a certain extent its origin, had the greatest con- 
fidence in it. They gave it to their sick, and at once the most 
wonderful conversions and cures attested its miraculous efficacy. 
The next thing was that mothers begged for it to give to their 
children, who seemed to have an instinctive love for it, and to 
value it as a certain mark and assurance of our Lady’s pro- 
tection. As soon as it became known in a place a throng of 
pious persons hastened to procure it, and boys and girls began 
to discover its value as a preservative of innocence. In some 
country parishes almost the whole population were invested in 
it; and a General Officer of Paris asked for sixty medals to give 
to various officers who wished to have one. 

The Archbishop of Paris, whose great charity made him a 
constant visitor to the sick, several times informed M. Aladel 
that he had never given the medal to any one without having 
recognized its happy fruits. At length (in 1836) he went so far 
as to recommend it in one of his Pastorals. After speaking of 
the signal favours and graces of every description obtained by 
the invocation of Mary conceived without sin, the Archbishop 
continues : “We exhort the faithful to wear the medal struck 
some years since in honour of the Blessed Virgin, and to often 
repeat the prayer written above the figure—‘O Mary, conceived 
without sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee.’” 

But it was not only in France that the miraculous medal 
was spread abroad. In Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, America, 
the Levant, and even in China, it soon became celebrated for 
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its wonder-working power. In Paris alone forty millions of these 
medals had been struck off in 1879, and about the same number 
in Lyons. But it is time that we proceed to narrate one or two 
instances of the extraordinary cures both of soul and body 
wrought by means of it. Those given in the book of M. Aladel 
are very numerous, and we cannot attempt to introduce more than 
two or three of them. They are but samples chosen almost at 
hazard out of a quantity of others which we would fain adduce. 

Into a hospital tended by the Sisters of Charity in the de- 
partment of Herault in France was brought, in the year 1834, a 
captain in the 21st Light Infantry, in an advanced stage of con- 
sumption, and with his left side partially paralyzed. He prided 
himself on having no religion, and the Sister found it quite 
useless to speak to him on the subject. One day, however, when 
he was worse than usual, one of the Sisters, plucking up courage, 
asked him whether he was a Catholic? “ Yes, Sister,” was the 
reply, and she then begged him to wear the medal of Mary Imma- 
culate, promising that if he did so she would give him patience 
and courage amid his sufferings. He thanked her and took it, 
but refused to wear it. The Sister Infirmarian, however, 
managed to fasten another medal inside his pillow. At first 
no effect seemed to be produced, the young officer was rapidly 
growing worse, and still he refused to see a priest. At length 
the doctors announced that it was very doubtful whether he 
would live through the night, and the Sisters sending for a 
priest brought him to the sick man’s bedside. But the dying 
man uttered not a word, save that in answer to the exhortations 
of the good priest, he cried out: “Let me alone. I shall be 
dead to-morrow, and all will be over.’ The priest at length 
withdrew, but the poor Sisters only redoubled their prayers to 
Mary Immaculate not to allow one to perish whom they had 
placed under her omnipotent protection. 

The following evening to their surprise and delight the dying 
man called the Sister who had charge of the ward. “O Sister, 
he said, “how sorry I am to have treated so badly the Sister 
Superior and the good priest who came to see me! Please 
express to them my sincere regret, and ask them to give me 
another chance.” The good Sister lost no time. Back came 
the priest, was received with expressions of hearty regret by the 
sick man, remained with him two hours, heard his confession, 
and had the happiness of seeing him make his peace with God. 
Soon after he left; one of his fellow-officers paid him a visit. 
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“If you had come a little sooner,” he said, to the astonishment 
of his visitor, “you would have found me in good company. 
I have had a visit from the parish priest, and I can’t tell you 
how happy I am.” During the nine days that he lived after 
this first visit, the priest every day spent two hours at his 
bedside, and administered to him all the last sacraments. “I 
die,” he said, and asked the chaplain to write the words down, 
“in the religion of my fathers. I love and I revere it, and 
humbly ask pardon of God for not having always practised it 
before the world,” and so he peacefully expired. 

Another story is related by the very lady to whom it 
happened, and who gives her name and address in testimony 
of its accuracy. “I had been ill,” she said, “for eight years, and 
the doctors could do nothing for me. I suffered from continual 
hemorrhage, could eat nothing, and drew near to death’s door. 
At length the doctor advised that I should be sent to the 
hospital, to spare my family the painful spectacle of my death. 
One of my neighbours, however, suggested that I should send for 
a Sister of Charity. I consented rather reluctantly, for I thought 
they only came to poor people, and the next day Sister Mary 
arrived from a neighbouring parish. When this good Sister 
found I had not been to confession for several years, she told 
me the first thing to do was to make my confession. ‘I'll go to 
confession, Sister, when I am cured.’ The Sister urged her 
request. ‘My dear Sister, I don’t like to be persecuted with 
that sort of thing. I have told you that I will go to confession 
when I am cured.’ Meanwhile I grew rapidly worse. A deadly 
chill came over me, and every one thought I was dead. When 
the doctor heard of my condition, ‘I am not surprised at it,’ 
he said. ‘She has two fatal diseases—consumption and con- 
tinual hemorrhage. If she is not dead now, she will scarcely 
live through the day.’ 

“That afternoon, at two o'clock, Sister Mary made her 
appearance. ‘Have you any devotion to our Blessed Lady?’ 
she asked. ‘Yes, I think so.’ And in fact I always had some 
sort of confidence in the Holy Mother of God. ‘Well, then, if 
you had a real love for her, I would give you something that 
would cure you.’ ‘Qh, I shall be cured soon enough!’ (I 
meant that I should soon be dead, for I felt that I was dying.) 
Then the Sister showed me the medal. ‘ Put this medal on, and 
if you have great confidence in our Lady it will cure you!’ 
Somehow the sight of that medal cheered my heart. I took it, 
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and kissed it devoutly, for I was very anxious to get well. Then 
the Sister read out to me the little prayer that I was to say 
every day, and I promised to add five Our Fathers and five Hail 
Marys. Then she put the medal round my neck. At that 
moment something strange and new seemed to take place in me, 
a sort of general revolution in my whole frame. I got ‘chicken 
flesh’ all over my body. It was not anything painful. On the 
contrary, I was shedding tears of joy. I was not cured, but I 
felt that my cure was coming, and I had a confidence which 
certainly did not come from myself. 

“ The same evening I found to my astonishment that I could 
get up in bed. The next day I asked for some soup, and 
enjoyed it. I was cured. Two days afterwards I felt I was 
strong enough to go to the church to thank our Lady. My 
friends would not hear of it, but I insisted. Alone and un- 
aided I made my way thither. A day or two afterwards I went 
to confession. From the day of my cure to the present time I 
have enjoyed perfectly good health. It is to the miraculous 
medal that I owe the grace which has cured alike the evils of 
my soul and body.” 

This lady had a little child aged six years and a half, who 
had from her infancy been unable to speak distinctly. She was 
not dumb, but was so tongue-tied that it was almost impossible 
to make out what she said, even with the greatest patience. 
When Sister Mary saw her she recommended the same remedy 
which had cured her mother. “Impossible! Why the child 
has a natural malformation of the organ of speech.” But the 
medal was put round the child’s neck, and a novena commenced 
to our Lady. The child was to hear Mass each day, and to 
recite certain prayers. At first no result, but on the fifth day, on 
coming out from Mass, the child spoke as plainly and distinctly 
as any one could possibly do. Those who heard her could not 
believe their ears. Soon the report spread, people came from 
all sides, listened to her, questioned her. For all little Hortense 
had but one answer. She showed them her medal, and said, 
“Our Lady cured me!” 

One other story out of dozens which we wouid fain repro- 
duce. After the Italian War of 1859, a Polish regiment was 
passing through Gratz. The captain in command was seized 
while there with a violent attack of spitting of blood, and he 
was taken to the hospital. There he was nursed by the Sisters 
of Charity. His courtesy and gratitude to all who attended him 
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were unbounded, but of religion he would not hear a word, and 
absolutely refused to see a priest. 

One day, the Sister who waited on him left by mistake by 
his bedside a little account of favours granted by our Lady’s 
intercession. The sick man, to while away the time, took up the 
book and read a few pages of it. Presently one of the Sisters 
came to his bedside. “ Look here, Sister,” he said; “read this 
rubbish. I can’t understand how people can write such books, 
Do take it away!” 

Some days after, a Sister who had remarked his courtesy 
made bold to offer him a miraculous medal, attached to a string, 
and asked him to put it on, if he would. He was too polite to 
refuse it, but left it lying where she had placed it. He was now 
rapidly getting worse, the fever was augmenting, and he was 
very near death. The poor Sisters made a last effort. They 
wrote a letter to our Lady: “O Holy Mother, make him accept 
your medal, prepare him yourself to accept the last sacraments, 
and assist him at the hour of death. O Mary, conceived without 
sin, forgive our boldness ; we are going to tie this letter to your 
statue, and to leave it there till you hear our humble prayer.” 
And so they did. 

The first physician of the hospital, going out of the sick 
man’s room shortly after, said to the Sister, “The captain will 
die without your getting him to his duties.” “Never fear,” 
answered the Sister, “our Lady will see to that.” Three or 
four days passed, when one morning the dying man called the 
Sister. “Sister, will you kindly tie that medal round my neck.” 
Very joyfully the Sister complied with his request. The same 
afternoon he called her again. “Sister, I wish you would send 
for the regimental chaplain; I want to go to confession and 
receive the last sacraments.” The chaplain came and remained 
long by his bedside. The next day he administered to him 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction. The piety of the dying man 
edified all present. He lingered a few days longer, treasuring 
the medal he had once despised, kissing it continually with great 
devotion, and died in the happiest dispositions, saved by the 
intercession of “ Mary conceived without sin.” 

The miracles wrought through this wondrous medal are as 
varied as they are innumerable. A missionary from Macao 
writes how the devil was through its means driven out from a 
Pagan who had long been possessed. From New Orleans 
comes an account of the conversion of a Freemason under 
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whose pillow it had been placed. At St. Louis, under similar 
circumstances, a young Methodist, who was to all appearance 
dead, came to life again and asked for baptism, dying in reality 
only half an hour after the regenerating waters had been poured 
upon him. At Beuthen in Poland a young Protestant actress, 
who consented to wear a medal in order to show how little effect 
it would have upon her, soon succumbed to its influence, and 
asked to be instructed and received into the Church. At a 
prison in Austria a hardened apostate, who had been guilty of 
fearful outrages against God, was changed by the grace which 
came with the wearing of it. From every part of the world 
comes the same story of the countless miracles it has wrought. 
Most wonderful of all is the story of the Abbé Ratisbonne’s 
conversion from Judaism. Probably most of our readers are 
familiar with it; if not we must refer them to the volume? on 
which the present article is founded. They will there find a 
mass of information respecting the miraculous medal, of which 
we have only given a few extracts. 

It is easy for the sceptic to scoff at such stories as those we 
have narrated above and others of a similar character found in 
M. Aladel’s volume. But we are not writing for sceptics but for 
good Catholics, and our object is to increase the devotion they 
already entertain towards everything connected with God’s Holy 
Mother. If any of them should think the statements of the 
universal efficacy of the miraculous medal incredible or exagge- 
rated, we would ask them to give it a trial, and they will surely 
find by their own experience that none who trust in the Holy 
Mother of God shall be confounded, that she shall heap upon 
them treasures of joy and gladness, that “her ways are beautiful 
ways, and all her paths are peaceable ; that she is a tree of life 
to them that lay hold on her; and that he who shall retain her 
is blessed for evermore.” ” 

R. F.C, 


1 La Médaille Miraculeuse Origine, Histoire, Diffusion, Resultats. Par M. Aladel. 
Paris : Imprimé par Pillet et Dumoulin, Rue des Grands Augustins, 1881. 
2 Prov. iii. 17, 18. 




















The Crown of Castile. 


—~ 


BOUND about the rocky brows of seven granite hills, whose 
steep sides reach down in many a wild ravine and precipitous 
wall, until their bases are bathed by the restless waters of the 
sombre Tagus, Toledo, lifted high above the plain of Castile, 
dominates all that proud land whose every stone is historic, in 
whose every valley there lingers the aroma of romance, in whose 
every mountain pass there hovers still the shadow of a tragedy, 
and whose earth has rung to the tramp of the hosts of four 
conquering races. 

Here, piled upon one another, are the relics of five civili- 
zations. And first of all there was the Jew, then the conquering 
Roman had his strong city of defence and military renown, 
after him it housed the Goths, who kept their court in rude 
majesty until the city fell before the rush of Islam, and the 
Moor caressed it, filled it with marble courts and orange groves 
and gardens with tinkling fountains; set up his domed and 
fretted mosques, and cast over it the spell of dreamy, Oriental 
life that lingers still in the life of the Christians, and last of all 
there came the Christian triumph, and Ferdinand and Isabel 
planted their throne upon the ruins of Moorish power. Toledo 
became the seat of a theocratic dignity unparalleled in West save 
only by Rome itself, as well as the royal capital of that Spain 
which gave a new world to Christendom, and whose Sovereigns 
were hailed as Most Catholic Majesties. 

“The Crown of Castile, the light of the world, free since the 
days of the mighty Goths,” thus the unhappy Padilla saluted 
his natal city. 

And now this ancient city, whose foundations were laid in 
the twilight of time, keeps her seat upon her seven hills, silent, 
crumbling slowly, for the hand of time is dealing more tenderly 
with her than that of man, and before her hoary antiquity all 
else in the peninsula is young: in all her narrow, winding streets 
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there broods an almost unbroken silence. She is as some 
exiled queen, bereft of all that prosperity and power brought her, 
sitting solitary, the rags of royalty still clinging about her, not 
covering her; abandoned, her charms neglected and yet never 
more royal than in her desolation, even repellent in her dignity, 
not lifting up her voice for sympathy, but in frozen, impassible 
silence, bearing witness to the past in hopeless expectancy 
of the future. 

She is unvisited, for her humour is not gay and her ways 
are not convenient, while in her holidays she is also serious and 
thoughtful and grave. Her tongue is still the rare Castilian of 
Cervantes, the vulgar variations of modern language, dialect, 
slang, cant, fashionable phrase, common in all the peninsula, 
and in all the world beside, are alike foreign to her, and she 
knows only the sweet, sonorous speech of her forefathers. 
Simple, as is all true and good speech, with a quaint courtesy 
of expression, not dealing in meaningless superlatives which 
initiate corruption, but speaking with dignity of facts and with 
faith of mysteries and with earnestness of her traditions. 

Her common folk do not chatter, her children do not prattle, 
her servants may gossip and her men and women pray. There 
are these things that are impressive in Toledo; not traditions 
of a Jewish colony in distant, uncertain days; not the martial 
glory of Roman legions, heroism of Goth and splendour of 
Mahometan; nor yet so much the ecclesiastical power and 
regal glory of later ages; but Toledo in the present and the 
indwellers. In the midst of the hurry and bustle of the tumul- 
tuous world of to-day, a world of feverish, ambitious efforts, of 
hasty and half-tasted joys, sated appetites, changing fashions, 
revolutions, upheavals, dissensions, horrors, heresies, sects, and 
schisms of all and every kind possible‘and the contrary, there is 
yet this town of which the social atmosphere is constantly and 
uniformly the opposite of that just indicated. Tranquillity, 
repose, are the keynotes of this society; indifference which is 
not apathetic, because it is neither ignorant nor slovenly ; 
contentment which is not stagnation, because it is busy ; nature 
is ungenerous here in Castile, and man must wring from her 
unwilling bosom a scanty sufficiency, and that by unremitting 
toil, for it well applies here that if any man “will not work then 
neither let him eat.” So that if I wanted a house to be built, I 
believe that I could get honest and intelligent work put into it 
su that the walls would be much stronger and all the arrange- 
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ments more sensible and decent, at the same time giving 
posterity unto many generations a chance of enjoying its 
shelter, than if the brisker and smarter artisans of more pro- 
gressive towns were given the task. 

So every one does work; and just about the Zoo and in 
some of the streets branching from it there is an industrious hum 
and as much movement as one need care to see, and once each 
day the mail van dashes in through the only street wide enough 
for a waggon-track, and makes no inconsiderable uproar ; the 
noise is of the rattling wheels, clanking chains, and groaning 
springs of the ancient vehicle, rather than from merry cracks 
of the whip or of postillions’ shouts. The postillion, by-the-bye, 
is a wonderful fellow, in a leather coat so old and well polished 
that it looks like mahogany, and his hair is very much curled 
and pulled before his ears, one of which sports a very large 
gold ring. The people gather quietly about and gravely receive 
yesterday’s newspapers from Madrid, and then the little crowd 
is dispersed and its individuals disappear in the shadows of the 
tortuous streets leading off from the square. 

These townspeople are not indolent, good-natured, and 
squalid, as are those of some southern towns; nor are they 
a roystering, quarrelsome, hard-drinking set, such as may be 
found in northern countries; but they rather combine in their 
natures an independence which is hardy and conscious, but not 
often impertinent, and a certain gentleness of manner and willing. 
ness in rendering a service that is as sincere as it is undemon- 
strative ; wonderfully grave and withal a frugal people, amongst 
whom is to be found but little extreme poverty. Each family 
lives in its own house; the system of flat-houses does not 
obtain amongst the better classes, and amongst the poor there 
is no herding in tenements. From this may come that there 
seems to be more individuality amongst them and less familiarity 
in manner and speech; a man’s house is his castle, his person- 
ality is not trenched upon, his domestic life is secluded, is led in 
the bosom of his family and away from the gaze of his fellows, 
is entirely and uninterruptedly his own and therefore is sacred. 
And having this prize the Toledan seems in no way desirous of 
letting it slip from him, nor of bartering this domestic inde- 
pendence of the individual for the fictitious conveniences of 
modern model tenements. 

I am not prepared to say that their ideas of improved 
ventilation aud drainage are of the most advanced, but then 
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in Toledo, from the very nature of the town, the question of 
drainage solves itself; and as to ventilation, I know that the 
houses are deliciously cool, and in summer present dim, restful 
interiors to one’s tired, sunburned eyes, and most of them have 
the Moorish patio with flowers and a fountain, whose plaintive 
drip, drip, drip, is soothing and quieting. The rooms are not 
stuffy in summer, they are never ten by ten, and /erry-building 
is unknown. Now this stone, tile, or marble patio with its 
cool pond in the centre, and having deep low galleries on three 
or four sides, into which all the rooms open to the most perfect 
ventilation imaginable, and offers attractions and advantages 
over the most improved register or flue that has yet been con- 
structed. 

Living amidst the shadows of five civilizations, surrounded 
by the reminiscences of faded power and glory of which the 
town is the tomb, it must engender thoughtfulness in the most 
thoughtless mind. And, moreover, it is not merely the ruzus of 
these dead and gone nations, dynasties, and religious that remain, 
but their very skeletons, their frames, their bodies, only the 
life-giving principle is wanting. This is the bridge that the 
Romans crossed, and here are the bastions they built: the 
Castle of Wamba and the visi-gothic fortifications are un- 
changed ; the Palace of Galiana is an Oriental palace still, its 
massive walls and frowning towers may grow rank with weeds 
and give shelter to swineherds, but sweep these parasites of 
time away and the palace is revealed ; the mosques stand with 
open doors, the cufic inscriptions unmutilated on the walls, and 
the marvellous colours are hardly dimmed; all, in fact, of the 
bridges, towers, churches, and palaces, of Roman, Goth, Moor, 
and Christian, are almost the same to-day as when their builders 
bequeathed them to their immediate successors, The churches 
and mosques lack worshippers, no princes live in the palaces, 
the squares and streets have no people in them; a city of the 
past peopled more with spectres than flesh and blood, in the 
midst of whose immemorial ruins her dwindled people may 
well ask: “If all this has passed away, what may we build 
that shall endure?” A commentary upon the glory of this 
world whose eloquent silence is mightier than any speech. 

If we enter by the Puerta Visagra, which dating only from 
1550 is the “new gate,” we shall not go far along the steep 
roadway that leads with many a turn and twist up into the 
town, until we come to the Church of Santiago. Santiago is or 
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was a mixture of Gothic and Arabic architecture which is not 
uncommon in Spain, but whatever beauty it may have had 
has been now destroyed by plaster-work and whitewash. In 
the fifteenth century hushed and spellbound crowds drank in 
the torrent of fervid eloquence that flowed with such resistless 
force from the lips of one of Spain’s greatest saints, Vicente 
Ferrer. Built into one of the pillars of the nave is the curiously 
elaborate pulpit in which he preached. It was then, too, that 
the feud between the Christians and Jews was at its bitterest, 
and under coyer of religion, malice, vengeance and lust sated 
themselves: an old story—with shame to mankind must it be 
said that such deeds are old. It is a dreadful thing when hatred 
and revenge and passion and crime are become old amongst 
a people, and Christians speak to their foes and to one another 
with the sword in one hand and the torch in the other. The 
history of the Jew must be sought in the darkest, loneliest 
streets of Toledo, in the gloom of her dungeons and prisons, 
and it will be found written in characters of blood in every 
epoch of her existence. There is a tradition that the Jews of 
Toledo come of a tribe that voted against the Crucifixion of 
our Lord. If it be only a fiction, then it is a most pious and 
merciful one, and perhaps to it many a Hebrew in the by-gone 
days owed the preservation of his life and goods. Further 
along and higher up this same road of the Visagra there stands 
upon the edge of the hill a dainty little mosque, called, Christ 
of the Light, concerning which there are many legends, amongst 
others is this one that I shall tell. First, this is the road by 
which Alfonso the Sixth entered Toledo, then the Moorish 
capital, and keeping along under the stately gateway, Puerta 
del Sol, he and his warriors dismounted at Christ of the Light, 
and there heard their first Mass, and the King hung his shield 
upon the wall in token of his thanksgiving to the God of 
battles ; and they wrote an inscription on the wall to keep this 
date and deed in mind. 

In the sixth century, there lived in the Plazuela de Valde- 
caleros a learned Jew, called Abisain, whose studious mind 
dwelt constantly upon the fallen state of the house of Israel. 
He bowed down in spirit before the chronicles of Moses, the 
Kings and Judges of his race: the race of the Patriarchs who 
had spoken with God, whose father was Abraham, whose 
Prophet was Moses, whose King was David, and whose holy 
temple was in Jerusalem. From being the chosen people of 
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God, from their dignity and power, the children of Israel had 
descended to be homeless, dispersed throughout all lands, and 
hated by all men; and why? The Prophet of the Nazarenes. 
In Jesus of Nazareth Abisain saw the author of the miseries 
of his people, and the flame of love for them lighted in his 
breast a fiercer flame of hatred for Him: burning, unquench- 
able, and fed and fanned by the daily devotions paid to the 
Crucified in the proud city about him. In every street His 
temples stood open, at every corner His image and those of 
His saints were fixed, the Jew’s ears were never free from the 
sound of the Messiah’s praise, his eyes were never raised but to 
fall upon some symbol of His reign. 

The particular object of his aversion was the much venerated 
crucifix in this small mosque, Cristo de la Luz. Now, crowds 
of devoted worshippers thronged daily to this holy shrine, and 
it was as gall and wormwood to the revengeful Jew that in his 
own street, before his very door, the whole city prostrated 
before his enemy. He devised a plan by which this love might 
be turned to hate, this confidence to fear, and he sent one 
night and had the Sacred Feet smeared with a deadly poison, 
so that they who first kissed them on the following morning 
should die. In hideous glee he gloated over his work, and 
with impatient haste to know the result he made his way early 
to the mezguito. Crowds of people filled the street before the 
door, heads uncovered, and a hushed wonder in every face. 
Evidently something had happened. The Jew’s heart beat 
hard with the joy of satisfied revenge, and he pressed nearer 
and nearer to the low doorway, where of a sudden a great cry 
rose as one voice from all the people. Milagro! Milagro! 
and they prostrated, and Ave Maria filled the air. For when 
the first devotee approached the crucifix after the Mass to kiss 
the foot, the figure drew it up from his reach; this being 
repeated with several, the foot was examined and the poison 
discovered. That night Abisain knew no rest; the figure of 
the Christ, pallid, haggard, and bleeding, hung before him, the 
drooping eyes fixed their dying glance upon him, while on the 
discoloured half-parted lips there seemed to linger a smile of 
triumph: a night of horror followed by a day of doubt, and 
in the evening he found himself in the sanctuary. The daylight 
gone the little mosque was left in darkness, and only the light 
of the constant lamp fell upon the miraculous image. The 
Jew was alone with his foe, and he came close to the cross 
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to examine for himself. And, yes! the leg was certainly drawn 
up and the foot released from the nail that had transfixed it; 
the emaciated body, the bloodless face, all as he had seen them 
the night before, and now he almost seemed to hear a breath 
from those wounded lips, “I have conquered.” The night was 
now come, and with it a storm which raged with fury. The 
angry elements, the mocking smile of the Christ, the thirst for 
revenge, the coveted opportunity, likely never to return, all 
nerved him with a diabolical courage, and with his dagger he 
stabbed the crucifix, and grasping it wrenched it from its place, 
folded it in his cloak, and fled out into the storm and the 
night. From feverish sleep he was aroused by the roar and 
tumult of many people, by blows upon his door and menacing 
voices demanding entrance; for from the door of the mezquzta 
to Abisain’s house there ran a trail of blood that flowed from 
the wounds his sacrilegious hands had inflicted, and his mantle, 
in which the Christ was wrapped, was soaked with blood. And 
he was stoned that day in the presence of the whole city, whilst 
before his dying eyes there was ever the Cristo de la Luz. 

This is the story, as any Toledan may tell you, and in the 
mosque the crucifix still is venerated. But aside from all other 
interest, the mosque itself offers one of the most perfect examples 
of the early Arab-Byzantine style, than which indeed there is 
no better in all Spain. Cordoba is of course grander and larger 
and richer, but no purer in its outline and the harmony of its 
parts. How full are the sombre streets of things beautiful and 
admirable, and. nothing deserving oblivion! On the brow of 
the south-western hill of the town, just where it begins to decline 
abruptly to the plain, stands San Juan de los Reyes; rather 
bare from without and hardly promising in the beauties it 
contains. The cloisters are of the most bewildering and florid 
Gothic, the stone wrought into myriad fantastic and fairy devices 
and patterns; and in their silent shades there once walked a 
young novice, whose eyes were doubtless always on his book, 
and whose whole life seemed to be to serve God in the keeping 
his rule; and yet he came forth to govern the greatest empire 
upon earth, to direct princes, and to settle the quarrels of 
nations, to colonize the new lands in the West, to strengthen 
the hands of Las Casas in his defence of the hapless Indians 
of Mexico, to found and endow seats of learning, and to publish 
a Complutensian Bible that bears his name, and is a biblio- 
graphical marvel to this day; and when he had finished his 
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work, and was clothed in Cardinal’s purple, he came back to 
San Juan and again walked these tranquil cloisters, and ended 
as he began—a monk. He was called Francisco Ximenez de 
Cisneros. 

Toledo has the primacy, and in ancient days there have been 
no less than sixteen Councils held here ; and she has a cathedral 
church that is majestic and glorious beyond the power of tongue 
to tell—a church that day by day grows upon one until the 
soul is saturated with its perfections. First, its mere size is 
noble. To stand just inside the door and peer with unaccus- 
tomed gaze into-the cool dusk of the mighty vault, is like trying 
to measure the distance between earth and the heavens above 
it. The strong columns rise grandly from the worn pavement 
until they spring into the long sweeping lines of the graceful 
arches that lead the eye up into the mysterious gloom of the 
vaulted roof. The aisles stretch away between the rows of 
massive pillars, cross, intersect, are multiplied and merged into 
one another until the vista is lost in infinity or ends in a splendid 
blaze of painted panes, from which the ecstatic faces look down 
in reproachful glory. The glass is some of the finest in Europe, 
and is mostly by Flemish artists, to whose art the fervid south 
would seem to have lent cunning to colour their bold vigorous 
draughtsmanship; for at noonday the light falls in great 
splashes of gorgeous colour upon the stone walls, and carpets 
the pavement with countless brilliant hues; and just at the 
close of day the last rays of the sun’s light are caught in these 
magical panes, and there linger and burn in many-coloured fires, 
gleaming like wonderful gems of the richest water, and at last, 
when the light is all but gone and the whole vast church is 
dark, still these saintly chronicles are lurid in the universal 
blackness. 

And if we walk about this venerable house of God and visit 
her countless chapels and shrines, here the walls are covered 
with some of Murillo’s matchless art, there Berruguete’s chisel 
has done its work, the gold and silversmiths who had caught 
tricks of skill from the Saracen, have enriched the altars. The 
treasury offers a dazzling show of all that is holy, precious, 
ancient, and curious of church jewels and plate, and from the 
walls and the stones beneath our feet, the illustrious dead cry 
out to us for their memory’s sake. How near it brings us to 
him to read Mendoza’s name, the Zertius Rex; and we must 
stoop to read what Carrero caused to be written on the pave- 
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ment above his bones: Hic jacet pulvis, cints et nihil. The Grand 
Constable Alvaro de Luna, is royally couched in the chapel of 
Santiago, and in the chapel behind the high altar the ashes of 
generations of kings are mingled. 

There is yet one feature that is peculiar to this church, for 
it is found only here. In the great tower to the right of the 
main doorway is the Muzarabic Chapel, built by Cardinal 
Ximenez, in which there is still a daily Mass in the Muzarabic 
rite. In the Gothic days this old Gothic ritual was common to 
all Spain, and after the conquest of Toledo by the Moors, the 
Christians were allowed six parish churches for their worship. 
During the long centuries of Moorish rule the faith was kept 
alive in this Gothic rite, which during that time began to be 
called Muzarabic. The differences between it and the Roman 
rite are many, and the Mass is much longer. 

I. The celebrant opens the corporal after the Conjiteor, and 
prepares the chalice. 

II. Before the Epistle one Prophecy is read, and on many 
days, two. 

III. Between the Prophecy and the Epistle an Antiphon 
corresponding to the Gradual is said, then the Gospel follows 
the Epistle with no intervening Gradual, and the Alleluia is said 
after the Gospel. 

IV. The Credo is said after the Consecration, and the cele- 
brant holds the Host elevated over the chalice whilst it is said. 

V. After the Offertory and before the Preface, the Pax is 
given, and at the Consecration the chalice is covered when 
elevated. 

VI. The Host is divided into nine parts, each representing a 
mystery of our Lord’s Life and Passion. 

VII. The Pater noster is divided into the seven petitions 
which form it, at the end of each of which the choir answers 
Amen, and the Benediction given by the priest facing the altar 
is likewise divided into three parts, each answered by Amen. 
The Benediction is given just after the ninth particle is con- 
sumed. 

These are some of the more marked differences. Well, in 
the cleventh century the Roman rite was ordered to be used in 
Toledo, and the six Muzarabic churches were allowed to con- 
tinue their rites as a memorial of the days of trial, and because 
there were so many people who had been brought up in the 
rite and were loath to change. These, however, naturally 
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diminished from year to year, and after the re-conquest, with 
the influx of new people, scarcity of the old missals, books, &c., 
the ritual fell into disuse and was almost abandoned, until it 
was revived and re-instituted by the great Cardinal with the 
approval of the Holy See. This chapel was established with 
the necessary chapter and canons for the decent maintenance 
of the worship which serves to perpetuate daily the faith of the 
Cristianos viejos in times when the Cross had fallen before the 
crescent. 

Toledo sadly lacks a good inn: there is a fosada, but it is a 
poor affair, and. most travellers accept its shelter in desperation ; 
they abide there briefly with execration of it, and leave with 
imprecations on it. I was, however, very snugly housed in the 
Calle Sta. Isabel, a steep little street that leads down from the 
Cathedral, with two ancient dames, known to all Toledo and to 
all travellers of good fortune and good taste as Jas hermanas 
Figueroa—Dojiia Mariana and Dojia Isabel, in fact—and two 
plump, comfortable little bodies so exactly alike that it is idle 
to try to give either an identity all to herself, so anything that 
is told of one is to be at once multiplied by two, and truth 
and accuracy will only be favoured and developed by this 
operation. 

The house has the usual massive street door riveted through 
and through with a vast number of unnecessary large-head bolts, 
and rejoices also in a knocker of prodigious size and formidable 
design ; and as this door is so large and heavy as to make the 
opening of it quite an undertaking, there is a small panel cut 
out of it, just large enough to admit a man’s body with comfort 
(Dofia Mariana’s with squeezing) to the neatly-tiled entrance 
court, where there is yet another door equally well constructed 
for defence, and provided in addition with a bell-handle. When 
you pull this handle, you hear no bell, but in a minute or two 
are somewhat unsettled by a suspicious voice screaming (as you 
subsequently discover) from a small hole in the ceiling: Quien ? 
Now, you must compose yourself and say that you are peace- 
able, gente de paz, and then the door by some mysterious wire- 
working opens and lets you into the inner court, or patio proper 
of the house. The walls underneath the galleries are of tiles, 
painted in the most brilliant and irridescent colours, and highly 
glazed ; in the middle is an open-mouthed cistern, upon whose 
rim there is a gaudy screaming parrot, whose importance in the 
house is altogether out of proportion to her intelligence. It is 
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a wonderfully fair picture, just this bit of enclosed court, whose 
open top frames a square of the bluest possible sky ; whose 
stone columns are smothered in trailing passion flowers, and 
support galleries of spacious depth and low cornices; the 
gleaming tiles, the cool gurgle of the running water, the little 
bits of domesticity about the simple area, all is peaceful and 
inviting. 

The rooms, too, that open off the upper gallery are con- 
ventual in their simplicity, with floor and wainscot of tiles, and 
the rough plaster of the walls is a dull blue colour, which seems 
to have been effected by a mixture in the plaster rather than 
laid on to it. All the details are proper and pleasing, from the 
little mahogany table in whose brilliantly polished top the 
bright copper candlesticks seem to admire themselves, and the 
huge high-back deep-seated chair, that is as amazingly got up 
in skirts and draperies as the sisters Figueroa themselves on a 
feast-day, to the prints from the life of San Isidro on the 
walls, there is nothing that is otherwise than as it should be: 
the luxury of a seat in the big chair, in the midst of the blue 
and tiles and holy prints with the open door between whose 
parted swaying curtains the eye travels out into the court with 
its wealth of passion flowers and rustling vines, and the ceaseless 
plash of its fountain. 

The house is full of curios of all kinds, and a guest-book is 
kept for the names of visitors. General Grant’s was searched 
out as being calculated to strike the chord of amor patrie in my 
breast. The General, I suppose, used to sit here in the long 
salon, and dine in presence of the Figueroa, just as every one 
does, in fact, for the sisters sit before the table to see that all is 
properly served, and, as I suspect, to save the guests from being 
set upon by their cats. These “harmless necessary” animals 
pervade the establishment, and, together with the parrot below 
in the patio, constitute the pest of the place, and are jealous, 
greedy, and unbearable to all Christians. From time to time 
one or the other lady will struggle from her chair and waddle 
out of the room with a sort of old sea-salt rolling gait, and fetch 
some forgotten delicacy. So it may be easily seen that the 
house of the Calle Sta. Isabel is far beyond any fosada in the 
land. It is a good place to sally forth from in the morning, 
and after a long day, whether spent in listening to the tales of 
the custodian at El Transito, or in sketching at Sta. Maria la 
Blanca, or in climbing the hilly roads and exploring the lordly 
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Alcazar that crowns the highest hill of the town, it is a good 
place to come back to and get ready for fresh adventures. 

And after a few weeks spent in this lovely city, during which 
time one comes to know its every nook and corner—for it is not 
large—and to learn to read the message that she has to give to 
us of this century, the lover of Spain is more and more satisfied 
with her. From the lovely Vega, as he walks the gardens of 
the Hospital Afuera, or amidst the tombs of the Campo Santo, 
he sees how noble and stately the cluster of giant hills really is, 
and how royally it wears its crown. The slope of tender green 
that stretches to the banks of the Tagus, the water of that 
restless river unsullied by factory filth, troubled only by its own 
heaving life which lashes its bosom into white foam, runs almost 
round the town, binding it with a silver riband, and sheer and 
steep from the river’s edge the frowning cliffs tower aloft and 
raise the Roman walls and mighty bastions, heavy towers and 
turreted gateways on their brows; but still inside the walls 
there rise the roofs, gables, Oriental domes, and Gothic spires 
of the town; and amidst the general greyness of so much stone, 
the patches of red and yellow Moorish stucco, the coloured 
awnings of some upper balcony, and the brilliant green of the 
overgrown gardens, relieve and please the eye. 

Look how the fairy pinnacles of the Cathedral aspire above 
all about them ; see the high square outline of San Juan crowned 
with its low dome, standing aloof from its neighbours; facing 
the Vega, the horse-shoe arch of the Moslem Puerta del Sol 
glitters with red and gold, whilst all this architectural heap is 
overtopped by the classic Alcazar. After a freshening rain, in 
the quivering mist pierced partly through by the crimson sunset 
light, it seems like a great opal, or a city seen in the depths of 
a magic beryl stone. Other ancient seats of kingdoms have 
catered to the fashions of a changing world, and donned fresh 
apparel to please the fancy of passing generations, but not so 
Toledo: her site was chosen for defence, because it was im- 
pregnable, and she is the only town in the world that I know, 
that has withstood the assaults of that desolator of the beautiful, 
the railway. A Madrid company poked vigorously at the old 
city, and tried to wake her up; but I think the Toledans smiled 
in grim satisfaction, for the railway had to stop a mile and a 
quarter outside the town—to get in was an impossibility. 

And after all, the Toledan is only more Castilian than all 
his neighbours. He sticks more closely to his capa and sombrero 
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ancho ; his beard is more pointed, his moustachios more fierce, 
his manner more courtly ; he adores Don Juan Tenorio, reveres 
the memory of the Catholic sovereigns, is loyal to his Church, 
and enthusiastic in his admiration of Zoros; and on calm 
summer nights, when the moon floods the Vega and town with 
her soft silver radiance, there is as much plaintive tinkling of 
guitars and mandolins amongst the groves on the Tagus as in 
those that clothe the slopes of the southern Darro. 
F, A. G. MACNUTT. 











Blessed Edmund Campion at Douay. 





THE biographers of Blessed Edmund Campion agree in 
placing his arrival at Douay in the summer of 1571. He 
had left Oxford, after a residence of thirteen years, on 
August 1, 1569. Not yet a Catholic, he went to Ireland 
to breathe a more Catholic air, and with the hope that he 
might devote his scholarship and his zealous eager nature 
to the resuscitation of the ancient University of Dublin. 
On the 25th of August—we are following Father Persons 
in these dates—he took up his abode in the house of James 
Stanihurst, Recorder of Dublin and Speaker of the House 
of Commons, at that time a good Catholic. But though 
Sir Henry Sidney, the Lord Deputy, was a man whom 
Father Persons could describe as “a very honourable, calm 
and civil gentleman, nothing hot in the new religion, but 
rather a great friend to Catholics,” and though the Lord 
Chancellor Weston was not at first unfriendly, yet Campion, 
even though not yet a Catholic, failed at Dublin as he had 
failed at Oxford. And he failed for the same reason. The 
position was a false one, for it was an effort to serve two 
masters, and to live like a Catholic and teach the Catholic 
religion outside the pale of the Catholic Church. There 
were some in Oxford and some in Dublin who were friendly 
to the attempt, but above them all was Elizabeth with her 
able and unprincipled Privy Council, and Campion’s Irish 
career was cut short even more summarily than his life at 
Oxford. In December 1570 both Stanihurst and Sidney 
made speeches at the prorogation of the Parliament in behalf 
of the project they so strongly favoured of the establishment 
of the Dublin University, but in the following March Sidney 
left Ireland and Campion was in hiding to escape apprehension, 
Lady Day 1571 was the date of Sidney’s departure from his 
post, and a week before leaving—indeed, on St. Patrick’s Day, 
a saint to whom even then Campion had a great devotion— 
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Sidney warned Stanihurst by a midnight message that Campion 
would be arrested the next morning. That night his friends 
found him another refuge. Campion’s occupation at this time 
was the composition of his History of Ireland, and this work 
he continued at Turvey, the house of Sir Christopher and 
Lady Barnewall, who undertook to give him shelter. But 
it was impossible for him to remain long in safety at a house 
but eight miles from Dublin. The persecution of Catholics 
acquired fresh fierceness from the fear and anger excited by 
the rising of the Northern Earls in 1570, and from the publica- 
tion of the Bull of St. Pius the Fifth, which on the feast of 
Corpus Christi in that year Blessed John Felton had affixed 
to the Bishop of London’s gateway. The Queen’s commissioners 
in Ireland were resolved to apprehend Campion. Pursuivants 
were in search of him, and though to leave Ireland was 
dangerous, it was a danger to himself alone, while to stay 
was a danger both to himself and to his good friends. Doubt- 
less by this time he was a Catholic, though we are nowhere told 
when he was reconciled. Putting himself under the patronage of 
the Apostle of Ireland, and calling himself Mr. Patrick, Campion 
“apparelled in a lacquay’s weed,” as servant to the Earl of 
Kildare’s steward, took ship for England. All others on the 
ship were strictly examined, and search was made for him by 
name; but though his manuscripts were found and seized, his 
confidence in St. Patrick’s prayers was rewarded and he passed 
over safely into England. His time was not yet come. 

Father Persons’ narrative shows us that Blessed Edmund 
Campion’s stay in England was extremely short. There was 
nothing to keep him there, and everything to drive him forth. 
He was present in Westminster Hall at the trial of Blessed John 
Storey on May 26, 1571, and on the day on which this holy 
martyr was executed, that is, the 1st of June, he was on the 
sea. This first attempt to cross over into Flanders was 
unsuccessful, for the vessel in which he sailed was boarded 
by Zhe Hare, a man of war, whose captain took Campion 
back to England a prisoner, and relieved him of all the money 
that his English and Irish friends had given him. However, 
the Captain of Ze Hare winked at his escape as soon as they 
had started on their way to London, and Campion at once 
re-embarked and soon reached Douay in safety. 

The dates which have hitherto been given, rest on the 
authority of Father Persons, in his unfinished Life of Father 
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Campion. Though that Life was begun by him in July 1594, 
and therefore thirteen years after the martyrdom of Blessed 
Edmund, they seem in every way to be preferable to those 
derived from other sources. Father Persons himself notes 
that Campion’s leaving Oxford was on the feast of St. Peter’s 
Chains, and his arrival in Dublin on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
so that the mention of August rst and 25th, 1569, was not at 
hap-hazard. But these dates are in direct collision with that 
given in the printed copies of one of Campion’s letters, It is 
one written to his intimate friend Richard Stanihurst, the son of 
his Dublin host, and dated from St. John’s College, on December 
1,1570.1 Two letters from Turvey to the Stanihursts, father 
and son, are dated March 20, 1571, just as according to Father 
Persons’ narrative they should be; but the Azstory of Ireland 
bears for date Drogheda, June 9, 1571, eight days after Blessed 
John Storey’s martyrdom, and after his own detention on the 
high seas by the Captain of Zhe Hare. Mr. Simpson con- 
jectures “that he purposely postdated his work, perhaps for 
the purpose of concealing from the officers the real time of 
his departure from Ireland.” But the manuscript fell into 
their hands before the date it now bears.” 

Father Persons’ dates clash with another and more important 
record, the Douay Diary ; yet this again does not seem to be a 
reason for doubting his correctness. Canon Didiot has drawn 
attention to the fact that the first part of the Douay Diary is in 
the handwriting of Dr. Thomas Worthington, the third President 
of the College, to which office he was appointed in 1599. It 
must be noted, on the other hand, that Dr. Worthington first 
entered the College early in 1573, and was ordained priest in 
April 1577. The entries in his handwriting are from the 
beginning of the book to the end of the year 1613. How 
soon after his arrival in the College he had the happy thought 


1 Mr. Simpson says that Campion went to Ireland in ‘‘1569 according to 
Persons; or rather 1570, for his letter to Richard Stanihurst was written from St. 
John’s College in Deecmber 1569.” The Plantinian edition of 1631, p. 350, gives 
the letter ex dibus D. Joannis Precursoris, Kal. Decembris, MDLXX., which is 
an impossible date, and one to which no one would try to adjust the narrative. 

2 It has no date in Holinshea’s Chronicles, in which it first saw the light in 1586. 
Holinshed got it from ‘fone Reginald Wolfe, late printer to the Queen’s Majesty,” 
whose ‘‘hap was to light upon a copy” of it; and he gave it to Richard Stanihurst, 
who amplified it so that in Holinshed’s pages it is not possible to distinguish Campion’s 
writing from Stanihurst’s. Mr. Simpson says that a manuscript copy, dated 1571, was 
given by Henry Duke of Norfolk in 1678 to the Heralds’ College. It was published 
in 1633 by Sir James Ware, and republished in Dublin in 1809. 
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of beginning the Diary we do not know, but it certainly was 
long before he became President. Indeed it seems probable, 
for various reasons that are suggested by a careful examination, 
that the beginning of the Diary dates from 1574, the year after 
Dr. Worthington’s arrival. At any rate it is plain that it could 
not have been from his own knowledge that he made the entries 
of the dates of arrival of those “foundation stones” of the 
College, who were there before himself. Still it is strange that 
he should have been mistaken about the year, then not so long 
past, in which Edmund Campion came to the College. He 
enters his name under the date 1570, and Blessed John Storey’s 
trial at Westminster was in May 1571. A precisely similar error 
seems to have been made by Dr. Worthington in the case of 
Blessed Thomas Ford, whom also he enters as arriving in 1570. 
Bishop Challoner, who gives the dates of Ford’s ordination and 
leaving Douay for the mission in exact accordance with the 
Diary, says that he also arrived in 1571. This we may take 
as the most probable date of the entrance of both the future 
martyrs into the newly-established Seminary. 

Mr. Simpson says,? “On Campion’s arrival in 1571, the 
foundation already numbered some 150 members, of whom 
eight or nine were doctors or licentiates in theology.” In this 
passage Mr. Simpson does not show his ordinary accuracy in 
matters of fact, but when he wrote, he had not the help of the 
admirable edition of the Douay Diary that the Oratorian Fathers 
have given us. He outran the wonderful rate of increase of the 
Douay students, and he forgot that Campion was amongst the 
very first arrivals. His statement that on reaching Douay 
College in 1571 Blessed Edmund found 150 members, presents 
a curious contrast to the words of Father Campion’s con- 
temporary Gregory Martin, who writing‘ in 1575 to Campion 
himself, then at Prague, says, “In that refectory where in our 
time we sat down about six at one table, nearly sixty men and 
youths of the greatest promise were seated at three tables, eating 
so pleasantly a little broth, thickened merely with the commonest 
roots, that you could have sworn they were feasting on stewed 
raisins and prunes, English delicacies.” 

It is a comfort for those who love the name of William Allen 
and of Douay, to know that Edmund Campion was really one 
of the first students of the College. The first beginnings were 
in 1568, when with alms conferred by the Abbots of St. Vaast, 
3 Life of Campion, p. 46. * Douay Diary, pp. xxxvi. 310. 
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Anchin, and Marchiennes, and by the help of other benefactors, 
Allen began with six students. Two of these were Belgians, 
who soon left to join others of their nation in the University of 
Douay ; and John Marshall, one of the four English, who later 
became a Jesuit, also left the College. There were then remain- 
ing Richard Bristow, who became one of the main props of the 
College and who has the honour of having been its first priest ; 
Edward Risden, who afterwards joined the English Carthusians 
under Prior Chauncy, and who must not be confused with 
Edward Rishton, Campion’s fellow-prisoner in the Tower; and 
John White. Thomas Darell entered as a fourth student, and 
two priests took the places of the Belgians, John Wright, who 
afterwards suffered imprisonment for the faith, but ended his 
life as Dean of our Lady’s Church at Courtray ; and Richard 
Storey, who entered the Society a little later. The very year 
in which Allen began the College, St. Pius the Fifth gave it 
the Apostolic approbation, so that it became its pride to have 
been the first Seminary founded in accordance with the desire 
of the Council of Trent. 

The next year brought four priests, two of whom at least 
had been previously students of the Douay University. One 
of them was the well known Thomas Stapleton, who took his 
doctor’s degree at Douay with William Allen, the President, on 
July 10, 1571. Campion will have been present on the occasion. 
These four came to live in the College, but at their own expense. 
In the following year two more came under the same conditions, 
one of whom was Philip Sherwood, a priest on his admission. 
The remaining names that precede Campion’s on the roll are 
but two, those of John Hawlet and Gregory Martin. Besides 
Blessed Thomas Ford, four others are mentioned as having 
entered after Campion and in the same year with him; but, if 
the time of his entry is uncertain, some little doubt must attach 
to the exact date of their admission into the College. These 
are John Sanderson, John Hart, Louis Barlow, and Thomas 
Robinson. 

These are far from uninteresting names. Louis Barlow was 
the first Seminary priest sent into England.’ This was in 1574, 
and as he passed from philosophy to theology on the feast of 
St. Remi (October 1) 1573, his course was a short one. He was 
banished in 1603, after an imprisonment at Framingham, and on 
returning to England he was again taken, and sent to Wisbech. 

5 Douay Diary, pp. 5, 18, 24. 
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Gregory Martin, on the other hand, became one of the most 
learned men of his time, a pillar of strength to the College. 
He was then Professor of Hebrew, and the Catholic translation 
of the Bible owes most to him and to Richard Bristow. The 
College lost them both about the same time, Richard Bristow 
dying October 14, 1581, at the Bellamys’ house at Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, where Father Southwell was taken prisoner ten or 
eleven years later; and Gregory Martin dying at Rheims, on 
October 28, 1582. It is curious to see that Anthony 4 Wood, 
writing about Bristow, rejects a note he had received from the 
English College at Douay in 1682, as inconsistent with what he 
had learned from the writings of one that knew him, Thomas 
Worthington, a secular priest, afterwards a Jesuit—in fact, the 
third President of Douay, and the compiler of its earliest 
Diary. 

From another point of view there is interest in the names 
of those that were in the College in Campion’s time. Not 
including the President, there were seven priests and thirteen 
candidates for orders. Of these twenty students, five did as 
Campion did, and entered the Society. The mother college 
spared to the Society one quarter of its foundation stones, and 
the English Province of the Society entertains a tender regard for 
the memory of the fervent mother of Martyrs, the College of 
Douay, and of the large-hearted men that founded and 
governed it. 

And once again, those names are noteworthy for the large 
proportion of Oxford graduates to be found amongst them. 
The entry for 1571 says that “two other Oxford graduates,” 
Welshmen, were admitted immediately on their arrival from 
England, Thomas Crowther, a future Confessor of the Faith, if 
not a Martyr, and Robert Gwin. An Oxford man who came to 
Douay found himself at home. Bristow was a fellow of Exeter, 
so was Hawlet, Risden was from the same College ; Stapleton 
was a fellow of New, Darell a student there, so was Dorman, 
and afterwards fellow of All Souls ; Martin and Campion were 
fellows of St. John’s, Ford a fellow of Trinity. Later on they 
received into the College some Cambridge men of note, for 
Dr. Hall, Dr. Bailey, and Dr. Webb gave their services to the 
Seminary within a few months of one another in 1576; but 
Oxford may be said to have founded Douay. Dr. Allen was an 
Oriel man, and he had been Principal of St. Mary’s Hall. His 
Oxford tutor and predecessor at St. Mary’s Hall, Morgan 
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Philipps, helped materially to start the College at Douay, and 
when the good old man died, he left the new Seminary all 
his money. The entry in the College Diary for August 7, 
1587, is a most amusing testimony to the honour in which 
Oxford was held, for the dignity of the Cardinalate conferred 
that day on Allen is there said to have been intended as a 
compliment to Oxford. The passage has not been quoted 
before, and as it is probably the only record of the Pope’s 
allocution, it is worth translating in full. 


On the 7th of August at Rome, Dr. William Allen, our President, 
one of the Royal Professors in the University of Douay, and a Canon 
of the two Cathedrals of Rheims and Cambray, was for his great merits 
raised to the lofty dignity of the Cardinalate. And he attained this 
eminent degree of honour without a single adverse vote of any Cardinal, 
which but rarely occurs. The Pope spoke briefly but very significantly 
in his praise. The prudent and good old man said that nothing could 
have been more agreeable or pleasanter to him than to confer on Allen 
this honour for many reasons, but chiefly because he was brought up at 
Oxford, which was most famous not merely as a school but as a 
university, and had brought forth for the Church so many luminaries 
that no other university of the whole world had produced as many. 
For no other university in the whole world could compete with or 
surpass Oxford for the number or the excellence of its doctors and 
masters who professed scholastic theology, if it were not for the decay 
of the University since the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth. 


When Campion gave an account of his studies on his 
entrance into the Society, he said that he had given seven years 
at Oxford to philosophy and about six to theology, that is, to 
Aristotle, positive theology and the fathers; and that at Douay 
he had studied scholastic theology for nearly two years. Of 
the scholastic theology for which the Pope said Oxford had 
been so famous it was no longer a home, and Oxford men who 
wanted it, went to Douay for it. We are told that Allen’s 
scheme of founding a college in connection with the University 
of Douay had opponents “animated by an ignorant prejudice 
against scholastic theology,”® but this is not surprising. The 
wonder rather is that the water should have returned so soon to 
its normal level, after the passage of the inundating wave of 
the renaissance that seemed to have obliterated the ancient 
landmarks. A university lately founded by a Papal Bull, and 
established by Spanish munificence, would certainly base its 


§ Paper by Father William Holt, S.J. 1596 (Douay Diary, App. p. 377)- 
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theological teaching on the solid foundation of the undying 
works of the Angel of the Schools. The “ new learning” did 
not deter Douay from teaching St.Thomas, and the Oxford 
converts had the light to see that this was just what they needed. 

It is not generally known that the University of Douay was 
itself in its infancy when Allen selected it as the source from 
which the learning was to be drawn that should prevent 
theological knowledge from dying out of England with the 
race of priests who had been ordained before the accession of 
Elizabeth. Nor is the part taken by the English in the forma- 
tion of the university generally appreciated. The Emperor,’ 
Charles the Fifth, thirty years before, had contemplated the 
foundation of a university at Douay, but it was Philip the Second 
was carried the project into effect. At his request Pope Paul 
the Fourth prepared a Bull which his successor Pius the Fourth 
published on the Epiphany 1560, The letters patent of the 
King of Spain were dated a twelvemonth later, establishing the 
five faculties, theology, canon law, civil law, medicine, and arts ; 
and nearly two years later still the work of the university 
began. On October 5, 1562, there was a solemn procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and a sermon in the market-place by 
the Bishop of Arras, in whose diocese it was situated; and, 
within six years from this beginning of the University, Allen’s 
house of studies was opened.’ It was on Michaelmas day, 
1568, that, with Allen for President, and with Morgan Philipps, 
his old Oxford tutor, for his Coadjutor, the four English 
students and the two Belgians began the College that was to 
save the faith from extinction in England. During those six 
years there were no colleges in the University, and Allen’s, 
planted conveniently near the schools, was the first foundation. 
But the English exiles for the faith had taken part in the work 
of the new University from the very commencement, and they 
were sufficiently numerous to form two houses, which they called 
the Oxford house and the Cambridge house. The first Chancellor 
of the University was an Englishman, Dr. Richard Smith, a 
fellow of Merton and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
who since had been Professor at Louvain and Provost of 
St. Peter’s church at Douay. He, however, died very soon, and 
was succeeded by Dr. Matthew Galen, who with John Vendeville, 
the Professor of Canon Law, eminently befriended the English 
College. 


7 See Father Knox’s Historical Introduction to the Douay Diary, p. xxvii. 
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Two other colleges in the Douay University were founded 
immediately after Allen’s. The Abbot of Anchin founded and 
endowed a College named after his Abbey, and gave it in 
January 1569 to the Fathers of the Society, who retained the 
charge of it until they were expelled from France in 1762. In 
October 1570 the Abbot of Marchiennes founded Marchiennes 
College for law students, and Dr. Richard White, the nephew of 
the last Catholic Bishop of Winchester, was made its President. 
He had been fellow of New College, Oxford. These two 
Colleges were, especially at the outset, on the most friendly 
relations with Allen’s foundation ; and the early pages of the 
Diary testify that Englishmen were constantly passing from one 
to the other. At one time as many as eight English came in a 
single month from Anchin College to the English College ; at 
another time the English College sent a priest, William Sheprey, 
to be a prefect at the Anchin College. Dr. Richard Hall had 
been Regent of Marchiennes College, and he became Professor 
of Scripture in the English College, taking the Old Testament, 
while Dr. Bristow explained the New. This, however, was a 
little later, but in the early times before the foundation of the 
English College, we see that there were many English students 
in the University of Douay. Thomas Dorman had held his 
three acts for his bachelorship in divinity; so had John 
Marshall ; and Thomas Stapleton had made one before they 
entered the English College. Owen Lewis, then Canon of 
Cambray, and afterwards Bishop of Cassano, was made Doctor 
of Laws. But if in the earliest times there were thus many 
noteworthy Englishmen who resorted to the University of 
Douay, though they did not belong to the English College, a 
little later the proportion seems to have been still larger, for we 
learn with surprise that on the feast of the Ascension 1576 
there were eighty English priests in the Seminary and one 
hundred and sixty in the University. Even though the last 
number be held to include the first, the number is astonishingly 
large. 

There were plenty, then, to come from England, and especi- 
ally from Oxford, to avail themselves of the opportunities of 
theological training offered by the University of Douay, just 
when the want was most felt by the English. Into the character 
of their work when there, the document last quoted gives some 


8 From a contemporary statement respecting the College (Douay Diary, App. 


P- 303). 
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insight, for it tells us that, though they were living in times so 
dangerous that they had to entertain a project for removing the 
College to Rheims, yet “no exercise was for a moment inter- 
rupted, either in public or in private, at or out of meal times, 
—lectures, disputations, Sacred Scripture, the theological course 
from the Master of the Sentences and from St. Thomas, 
catechisms and controversies.” 

Two years later than this, Dr. Allen wrote to Dr. Vendeville 
a most interesting account of the College, as an incentive to the 
founding of similar seminaries in Belgium ; and when he comes 
to describe the studies he says,? amongst other things, “In two 
lectures they have dictates on the Summa of St.Thomas. For 
we even now teach scholastic theology, without which no one 
can be solidly learned or become an acute disputant, and we 
teach it chiefly from St. Thomas; sometimes also from the 
Master of the Sentences. Once a week we have a disputation 
on five selected articles from the Swmma.” 

The love of St. Thomas had come down, as we have seen, 
from the first beginnings of Douay, and Campion on his arrival 
found himself in the midst of the very studies he most needed 
and desired. Of his diligence in this congenial work an un- 
expected and most welcome witness survives in the very copy of 
St. Thomas that belonged to him,” the margins of which he has 
freely used for his notes on the text. The three noble folio 
volumes in their old binding, Canon Didiot is quick to remark, 
with their excellent tooling on the wooden sides covered with calf, 
and their bright copper corners and fastenings, as well as the 
clear type and strong paper of the Plantin press in its glory, will 
have delighted the scholarly son of the London bookseller. 
Far more delightful in our eyes are the innumerable autograph 
notes by which our blessed Martyr has converted the book he 
used into a priceless relic. To the good offices of Canon Didiot 
and of other friends at Lille the English Novitiate of the 
Society at Roehampton is indebted for the transfer of this 
treasure to the custody of Campion’s brothers in religion from 
the library of the Catholic University of Lille. 

9 Allen’s Letters and Memorials, p. 65. 

10 We are indebted for all that concerns Blessed Edmund Campion’s copy of the 
Summa of St. Thomas to two articles published in the Revue des Sciences Ecclést- 
astigues for the present year, by Canon Didiot, Dean of the Faculty of Theology 
in the Catholic University of Lille, under the title, ‘La Somme d’un Martyr,” 


and republished in pamphlet form, with three prints, by Bergés, Rue Royale, 2, 
Lille. 
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To Canon Didiot we are indebted for this charming dis- 
covery, and to his guidance we willingly commit ourselves as 
we turn over these venerable pages in search of the points of 
chief interest in Campion’s notes. The book was printed by 
Christopher Plantin at Antwerp in 1569, and it had therefore 
but freshly appeared when this copy, bought with money received 
in alms, passed into Campion’s possession. When that was we 
learn from his own handwriting, for on the title-page of the first 
volume he has written : 


Ep. CAMPIANUS, Emptus 
Londinensis. A.D. 1571. 
Idib. Augusti. 


Alas! a barbarous hand, that knew no better than Newton’s 
dog Diamond the use it was making of the ink, has drawn a 
pen heavily over the venerated name. Brother John Fourment, 
a monk of Marchiennes, into whose hands the book came in 
1578, seems to have been the unconscious malefactor. The 
name is still legible enough, and we can well understand the 
feeling of Canon Didiot, who leapt for joy he tells us when he 
deciphered it, and begged the book forthwith from M. l’Abbé 
Barbier, curé of St. Souplet, for the Library of the Catholic 
Faculties of Lille. 

Campion arrived at Douay in June 1571, and his copy of the 
Summa was bought on the 13th of August. He had a longer 
time for its study than Mr. Simpson, following Father Persons, 
allowed him. That writer gives him “more than a year at 
Douay,” and says positively that “Campion arrived in Rome in 
the autumn of 1572.” Instead of this, we may take Campion’s 
own statement that he studied scholastic theology at Douay 
for nearly two years as far more accurate. The list of those 
who took degrees at the University,” tells us that Campion’s 
first act for the baccalaureat was held under Dr. Allen’s pre- 
sidency on Friday, March 21, 1571. The second and third, under 
the joint presidency of Doctors Galen and Allen, when John 
Wright and Gregory Martin went through the same exercises 
with him, were respectively, on November 27, 1572, and January 
21, 1573, at which time according to Simpson, Campion had 
been some months in Rome. St. Francis Borgia died on 
October I, 1572, and this Mr. Simpson says, was “very soon 
after Campion’s arrival in the city.” We now know that 


12 Douay Diary, App. p. 273. 
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Campion had no such “long sojourn in Rome before he 
attempted to carry out his resolve of entering the Society of 
Jesus,” as Mr. Simpson supposes. Father Persons gives no 
support to Mr. Simpson here. He dates Campion’s application 
to be received into the Society “after some days that he had 
been in Rome,” and says that he found it “a fit season and 
opportunity, for that even then there was a new General chosen 
of that Order, named Everard Mercurianus.” Father Everard, 
named Mercurianus from Mercceur his native village, was 
elected on April 23, 1573, and this shows us that we may leave 
Campion in quiet possession of his copy of the Sma and 
employing his pen on its margin, from its purchase in August 
1571 down to March 1573. 

And he freely used his pen on the beautiful book. If he had 
been a Jesuit he could not have done it, for the Society has the 
scholarlike rule that nothing is to be written and no mark made 
on its books; but Campion knew nothing of the Society’s 
Rulebook yet, and we may now say O felix culpa, that he should 
have read with pen in hand. He has used it freely, as well in 
writing notes, as in underlining ; thus showing what especially 
attracted his attention and interested him. On the very first 
page, over the name of St.Thomas, he writes: “ He flourished in 
the time of Urban the Fourth in 1264,” and he underlined in the 
long title the words that indicated that the book treats of those 
passages of “holy Scripture and the ancient fathers that have 
been or now are controverted by heretics,” showing that he saw 
how the Szszma would help him in controversy. Then in the 
Dedication there is a stroke of his pen under the name of the Pope 
“to our most holy Lord Pius the Fifth.’ Campion then marks 
the praise of St. Thomas, and the good service of Christopher 
Plantin, the great printer, who has provided the Church “ with 
Bibles, Breviaries, Diurnals, Hours according to the Roman 
Rite, and many other books.” Then further, he notes the title 
“most wise governor,” given in the Dedication to Philip II. of 
Spain; the mention of the subsidy granted by the King to 
Plantin for the Complutensian edition of the Scriptures; and 
Plantin’s desire to meet the Pope’s wish, made known to him 
by Cardinal de Granvelle, that he should undertake an edition 
of the entire works of St. Thomas. In reading this our minds 
are brought to our own time, and we see how completely the 
wishes of Pope Leo the Thirteenth are in accord with those of 
St. Pius the Fifth. 
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On the back of the last leaf of the Dedication, Campion 
comes back to St. Thomas, and after writing, “He was the disciple 
of Albert the Great,” he transcribes eighteen lines in praise of 
St. Thomas by Paul Jovius. In the printer’s preface, the word 
Ocouayos applied to heretics, caught his eye and he reproduced 
it on the margin, bearing out, as Canon Didiot remarks, Mr. 
Simpson’s testimony that in the Stonyhurst manuscripts Father 
Campion’s Greek is the writing of a practised hand—indeed 
that it is better written than his hastily penned Latin, which is 
not always easily deciphered. This is in answer to the un- 
generous taunt Grecum est, non legitur of one of the Deans who 
were pitted against him in a discussion when he was prisoner in 
the Tower. 

Campion read his St. Thomas with his own past errors in his 
mind, and earnestly looking forward to the battle that was in the 
future for him against error. Thus he shows his sensitiveness 
to an error in the works of one of the Fathers, and not content 
with St. Thomas’ refutation of a passage from St. John Damas- 
cene on the Procession of the Holy Ghost, he twice marks on 
his margin, “ Damascene is wrong—error of Damascene,” and 
the erroneous words are underscored. Another passage from 
the same writer is treated in the same way a little further on. 

The relation of Holy Scripture to tradition necessarily 
attracts all his attention. He carefully notes the articles on the 
Bible, almost at the beginning of the Summa, and he observes 
the doubt of St. Augustine on the canonicity of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus. He brings out the significant words of St. 
Thomas on the essential distinction the Church ever maintains 
between Scripture and Tradition, even while she calls in the one 
to explain the other ; contrary to the false notion that we reject 
the inspired Word of God to attach ourselves to uninspired 
tradition. Campion underlines the words which clearly put the 
difference between Catholics and Protestants. “ Although all 
things are not handed down in the Scriptures, yet the Church 
has them from the familiar tradition of the Apostles, as St. Paul 
says, I Cor. 2.” 

As Campion proceeds, his notes show us how wide his 
reading has been, for he is not content simply to draw from 
the text before him. He refers not only to the Fathers, and 
in particular to St. Augustine, but to the Councils, as to that of 
Vienne on the intellectual soul, and to writers of all schools, as 
Gilbert Porretan, the Abbot Joachim, Avicenna and the Arabs, 
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Strabo and Porphyry. On the causality of the sacraments 
he says Vide Alfonsum, titulo Character; et sententiam Henrict 
apud Scotum. This Alfonsus, Canon Didiot tells us, was 
Alonzo de Zamora, a converted Jew, who in 1526 published the 
Introductiones Hebraice here quoted by Campion, and aided 
Ximenes in preparing his Polyglot. The Henricus is Henry 
Goethals, usually called Gandensis from Ghent. A work of 
the Venetian Cardinal Contarini, published at Paris in 1571, is 
quoted by Campion in the year of its publication or the year 
after. He says, “See notes in confirmation [of the teaching of 
St. Thomas] from the lectures of Father Maximilian. Silvest. 
Prierias.”. The last named is a Dominican theologian ; Father 
Maximilian would appear to be a Jesuit of Lille, who was 
Professor and Rector of the Jesuit College at Douay, and died 
at St. Omers in 1593. Campion seems to be referring to his 
own notes of this Father’s lectures. In another place he quotes 
Cajetan. How Campion would have revelled in Suarez, if it 
had been his good fortune, as it is ours, to have had him for a 
commentator on St. Thomas. 

Campion but rarely finds it necessary to add a word of 
explanation of the limpid text of St.Thomas, but he shows great 
acuteness in correcting misprints that have crept in. One 
instance however Canon Didiot remarks in which Campion 
would fix the sense of St. Thomas where it appears doubtful. 
“That Religious Order is to be preferred to others which is 
ordered to an end absolutely better, either because z¢ is a greater 
good or because it is ordered to more good things :”—z¢, that 
is “the Religious Order, not the end,” is Campion’s note. In 
another passage Campion’s annotation is Magister non tenetur ; 
in other words he agrees with St. Thomas in leaving the opinion 
of the Master of the Sentences. Canon Didiot follows Campion 
through his suggestions for the restoration of corrupt passages 
of the text, and though in two or three instances he shows that 
Campion was wrong in his proposed amendments, his judgment 
is that others are elegant and so logical that they might be 
recommended to the attention ot the editors of the new edition 
of the Summa. After a careful examination of this mass of 
notes, made, be it remembered, for the writer’s personal use 
only, and without the stimulus to care and exactness which is 
derived from the knowledge that our work will come under the 
eyes of others, Canon Didiot finds but one single instance of a 
blunder. Error Gregorit Niceni, escaped from Campion’s pen, 
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instead of Vyssenz ; and the mistake he was led into by Plantin, 
his editor. And we may avail ourselves of the testimony of an 
excellent judge, when Canon Didiot remarks that the Latinity 
of Campion’s notes is worthy of his reputation for Oxford 
scholarship. Indeed he says that even in what might be called 
scribbling on the book, at one time a hand pointing to something 
worthy of notice, at another a leaf or a flower, Campion 
shows a taste that would have stood him in good stead if it had 
been his vocation to earn his bread as a draughtsman. 

Canon Didiot goes carefully through the annotations left by 
Campion’s hand on article after article of the Szsza, but 
interesting as they are to the theological student, they are for 
the most part too technical or too abstract to be put in full 
before the general reader. We will gladly avail ourselves, 
however, of some more of Canon Didiot’s quotations from our 
Blessed Martyr's notes. The subjects that have attracted him 
the most are those on good, and on the final cause ; our natural 
and supernatural knowledge of God; the Divine knowledge 
and its relation to human liberty, and on this subject he is 
struck by the passage from Origen quoted by St. Thomas. 
The doctrine of St. John, of St. Augustine, and of St. Thomas, 
on the life of God and on the communication of this life to 
creatures as present in the Divine Intelligence has his marginal 
note Omnia in Deo sunt vita; “In God all things are life.” 
Campion notes, as we should have expected, what St. Thomas 
says of the love of St. Peter and of St. John for our Lord, and 
of our Divine Master for them, and of the way in which 
He accepts the devotion of innocent and penitent souls: and 
he has noted St. Thomas’ teaching on the Divine Mercy, on 
predestination, on the power of God and His commiseration of 
evil. Later on, the student’s note is “ All sin is error, according 
to Socrates ;” and again, respecting original sin, “The error of 
Erasmus who comments on the 8th of Romans, /z whom all 
have sinned, that is, all have imitated him by sinning;” and 
once more, “It was an error of the Armenians that all men 
before the Passion of Christ were damned for original sin.” 
Campion underlines the text Zrzbulation and sorrow in every 
soul that worketh wl, and he puts a large hand to call attention 
to the teaching of St. Thomas on the punishment of sin, 
summing it up himself in the words 7rzplex ordinum violatio 
per peccatum, “Order violated in three ways by sin.” St.Thomas 
refutes the error of the universal malice of human actions in our 
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fallen state, and Campion writes on the margin of the passage 
the significant name of “ Luther.” Another colossal hand draws 
attention to the relation, according to Catholic theology, between 
the books of the Old and New Testament. 

With reference to Campion’s future life, it is interesting to 
see his note, “The three concupiscences extinguished by the 
threefold profession of religious”; and again the simple words, 
that might serve as a motto for his after-work, Benefacere 
zntmicis, “To do good to our enemies.” He notes, “No con- 
templation, however lofty, excepting that of Heaven, takes away 
the necessity of faith”; and, on this subject of faith, he says, 
Heretici fidem nullam habent, nec informem, “ Heretics cannot 
have any faith, even without sanctifying grace,” which passage 
shows, what we see from so many other sayings of the Catholics 
of that time, that the very idea of the possibility of merely 
material heresy never so much as occurred to them. Another 
of his notes is ‘‘ No communion whatever with heretics”; and 
he marks with approbation the famous letter of St. Jerome to 
Pope St. Damasus, “Such is the faith that we have learned in 
the Catholic Church: if we have been wanting in ability or 
prudence in expounding it, we desire to be corrected by you, 
who hold the faith and the See of Peter. But if the confession 
that we make is approved by your Apostolic judgment, any 
one who accuses us, may show himself stupid or malevolent or 
even no Catholic, but he cannot show that we are heretics.” 

In his studies on the sacraments, Campion is struck by the 
words of St. Augustine, touching “the visible Sacrifice, the 
sacrament of the Sacrifice that is invisible.” So, too, he notes 
that St. Thomas teaches that the sacramental words do not act 
in virtue simply of their material sound, as Protestants think 
that Catholics hold, but “according to the sense of the words, 
which sense we hold by faith.’ Campion might well relish the 
beautiful words of St. Augustine, that “the justification of a 
wicked man is a greater work than the creation of heaven and 
earth.” To the difficulty, drawn from the eighth chapter of the 
Acts, as to the true form of the words of baptism, Campion 
notes—and it is remarkable that in this he is not following the 
explanation of St. Thomas-——“ Jz the name of Christ: either 
St. Luke has not given the baptismal words that they used, or 
he gives an historical account only of what happened.” 

Lastly, there is a note of great interest from its relation 
to Campion himself, and with it we take leave of the 
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Martyr’s copy of the Summa, and of our able and accomplished 
guide to its treasures. The passage relates to the baptism of 
blood, and St. Thomas quotes from Gennadius words that our 
Blessed Martyr might well underline. “The baptized person 
confesses his faith before the priest; the martyr before the 
persecutor. The one, after his confession, is sprinkled with the 
baptismal water ; the other with his own blood. The baptized 
man, by imposition of the Bishop’s hands, receives the Holy 
Ghost; the martyr becomes the temple of the same Divine 
Spirit.” And a few pages further on, where Gennadius says 
that “by martyrdom the whole sacrament of Baptism is com- 
pleted,” Blessed Edmund Campion wrote on the margin in large 
bold characters the one word MARTYRIUM—wmot radieux et pro- 
phétique Canon Didiot sympathetically calls it—the word 
expressive of the heroic aspirations of the heart of the future 
martyr. P. EDMUNDUS CAMPIANUS MARTYR was by an impulse 
for which he could not account, written by a Father at Prague 
over the door of Campion’s room. The one word “ Martyrdom” 
in his own hand on the margin of his copy of St. Thomas, as we 
now see, meant the same. 

JOHN MORRIS. 




















A Legend of Bolton Priory. 


oe 


I. 


His matted hair hung damp and long behind, 
His feet were bleeding from the sharp-edged stone, 
And the fierce sighing of the evening wind 
Entered his flesh and ate even to the bone; 
Yet did he make no sign nor uttered moan, 
But steadfast kept upon his weary way 
Until the mountains all around were gray. 


II. 


“ What if they will not look upon me? See, 
My feet are torn, and they are red with blood, 

And there is dust and travel-stain on me; 
My clothes are wet with wandering through the wood, 
And much I fear that if I, trembling, stood 

Before the Prior’s presence, he would say, 

‘Thou, what wouldst thou? Here, turn the churl away.’ 


III. 


“ Ah, well. But yet Thou knowest, Lord above, 
That I am wan with want, and that mine eyes 
Have learned to look on Thine with hope and love, 

Seeming to see Thee through the summer skies, 
Or even when darkness o’er the heaven flies. 
And knowing that Thy grace is more than sweet, 
I needs must enter in and kiss Thy feet, 
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IV. 
“Thy wounded feet. See, Lord, upon the earth 
The red blood drops, drops slowly from my own, 
Even as when, at yester morning’s birth, 
I, tranced in prayer before the Eternal Throne, 
Seemed, and it might be true, to hear Thee groan 


Because Thy feet were bleeding. But I knew 
Not that my own would bleed this evening too. 


v. 
“ Ah, if the monks and Prior to me should say, 
‘And wherefore art thou come amongst us now ? 
Within thy mountain cave canst thou not pray ? 
What, thou a hermit! Nay, a wanderer thou. 
Look at the sweat that stands upon his brow, 
And see his soil-stained clothes, his mantle torn, 
O wherefore art thou come, thou man forlorn ?’ 


VI. 


“Yea, if they ask me this and seek reply, 

Shall I, Lord, tell them Thou hast led me here ? 
Beneath the dripping trees and gloomy sky, 

By fell and flood, by watercourse and weir, 

And never given me one short sense of fear: 
Shall I, Lord, tell them when they question me, 
That I have come this night to look on Thee ?” 


VIL. 

By this he looked up and saw the towers, 

And just in front the Wharfe ran dark and still, 
And where in spring there grew a many flowers 

There now was nothing but a barren hill, 

And all looked cold and sad and very chill ; 
And suddenly upon the biting breeze 
Angelus sounded. So on bended knees 
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VIII. 


He fell and prayed and crossed his starvéd breast, 
Kissing the crucifix he carried there, 

And on his long thin face a look of rest 
Came, and the whole earth seemed to him more fair 
Just for that little space of quiet prayer. 

Yea, to make all things brighter it sufficed, 

For prayer had brought him face to face with Christ. 


IX. 

And then he passéd on and gained the gate, 

And knocked and brought unto the latch a friar 
Who lookéd out and said that it was late, 

And what did he that lingered there require ? 

Whereat the hermit craved to see the Prior, 
Even for the sake of Mary’s Holy Son, 
If that the Prior his evening prayer had done. 


%. 
The Prior came and looked upon his state, 
And marked the blood that from his bare feet flowed, 
And bade him tell what was his-hapless fate, 
And why he had left his mountainous abode ; 
If evil passion from it did him goad. 
To which the hermit spake no word, until 
The Prior held his peace and all was still. 
XI. 
And then he stepped before the Prior’s chair, 
While all the monks stood round in mute amaze, 
And throwing back his long uncombéd hair, 
He looked with fixéd purpose and calm gaze, 
And very slowly said: “It is two days 
Since I have eaten; but I will not eat 


Until these lips have kissed the Master’s feet. 
VOL. LXI. 
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XII. 


“See, gentle Prior, it was yestermorn 
I knelt in prayer, and suddenly I saw 

The veil that dwelt about my soul withdrawn, 
And an invisible presence seemed to draw 
Me nearer to its very centre, for 

I thought a voice came from its midst to me 

Saying, ‘ Draw near, and I will speak to thee.’ 


XIII. 


“ And drawing near, methought the voice went on :— 
‘Dost thou desire to see Me? But I know, 

Thou quiet soul from whom the world is gone, 
Thou solitary being, well versed in woe, 
That thou wouldst gladly see My face, and so 

‘Go thou to Bolton, kneel, and trust My word, 


And thou, O man, shalt look upon thy Lord.’ 


XIV. 





“And so, good Prior, hither am I come. 
O let me kneel within the sanctuary, 

Shut out from sight, not hearing the still hum 
Of the dim cloister ; yea, then, grant to me 
To watch all night within the mystery 

That girds the altar. For within the night 

These eyes shall see the Holy, Holy Light!” 


XV. 

So then the monks rose up, and led him forth 
Across the court. The moon had risen now, 

And two great stars were burning in the north, 


And one just peeped above the mountain's brow. 
The hermit looked around, and then did bow 





His head in silence till they reached the door 
‘Through which he passed to kneel upon the floor. 
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XVI. 


The church was cold and black and very still ; 
One ruby lamp hung burning ’fore the shrine, 
And up the aisles the hermit passed until 
He found himself before the place divine, 
And looked upon the features all benign ; 


The features bleeding, wan, but fair with love, 


>? 
Of the dead Christ that hung his head above. 


XVII. 


And there he kneeled and upward cast his eyes, 
And made as though he would embrace the cross. 
Perhaps he looked beyond the midnight skies, 
And counted death as nought and life no loss, 
And longed the narrow stream to flee across. 
However that may be no man hath said, 
But when the morning came they found him dead. 


XVIII. 


He lay all still before the shrine, and he 
Had clasped his hands in prayer, had smiled, and died, 
And round his head a halo, fair to see, 
Rested and showed that he was sanctified, 
That he was gone to be beatified ; 
And that his simple faith had all sufficed 
To show him in his death the dear Lord Christ. 


J. S. FLETCHER. 











Ou Bees and Bee-Keeping. 


So work the honey-bees, 

Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a King and officers of sorts, 
Where some like magistrates correct at home ; 
Others like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their Emperor, 

Who, busied in his majesties, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizen kneading up the honey, 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burthens at his narrow gate, 

The sad-eyed justice with his surly hum 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 


The lazy yawning drones. 
Shakespeare, Henry the Fifth. 


THus does the Bard of Avon describe in similes familiar 
and mostly true to nature the interior economy of the hive 
and the daily life of the honey bee. He errs indeed in one 
important point, namely, in subjecting the bee community to 
the sway of a male rather than of a female ruler; but in this 
he is in accord with the notions prevalent at his time, which 
had not yet been corrected by the accurate observations of 
modern naturalists. To lay before our readers a few interesting 
facts culled from the writings of the latter, to give a glimpse of 
the present improved method of apiculture, and to win, if 
possible, some new recruits to this fascinating and not unre- 
munerative pursuit, is our contemplated task to-day. Ex avant! 

The honey bee, common to almost every clime, though 
possessing in different countries special characteristics, is dis- 
tinguished from the numerous other families of bees by the 
perfection of its community life and its instinctive propensity 
to the storage of honey in provision for future wants. While 
other bees are to be found in comparatively small numbers in 
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scattered nests, the honey bees congregate in thousands under 
the maternal rule of an absolute monarch, and build for them- 
selves in hollow trunks of trees, or hives considerately provided 
for them by mankind, a series of waxen combs composed of 
hexagonal cells wherein they rear their brood and store up an 
abundant supply of the delicious nectar which they have ex- 
tracted from the flowers of field or garden. And yet in these 
their labours they are working rather for their royal mistress 
and the general good of their society than for their own in- 
dividual wants. For it is the queen alone who lays the eggs 
and is the mother as well as the monarch of the whole com- 
munity; she is ever employed in giving birth to fresh 
generations who will reap the fruit of the labours of the past. 
The present workers, worn out by their toil, after a brief 
existence of a few weeks or months, will perish in numbers 
before the approach of winter. Yet they do not relax their 
efforts, for it is necessary that their royal mother should have 
accommodation and store provided to enable her not only to keep 
up the numerous population of the hive, but to increase it so 
far as to ensure a sufficient number of volunteers for schemes 
of future colonization. 

Such being the relations between the working bees and their 
monarch, we are less surprised to read in the writings of Huber 
and other acute observers marvellous accounts of the respectful 
and affectionate attentions which her subjects lavish upon her. 
Often have they been observed to form a circle round their 
sovereign with their heads inclined towards her, as if she were 
holding her court and they had come to render her homage. 
At other times they have been seen to feel and caress her with 
their antennz, or feed her with specially prepared food which 
she would suck from their open mouths. Their loyalty to her is 
a matter beyond all doubt, for they will brave any danger to 
defend and protect her, and are ready to sacrifice their lives 
rather than abandon her. This was clearly demonstrated by 
Dr. Warder, who removed the queen from a newly hived 
swarm, and, having clipped her wings, placed her in a box with a 
few attendants. In less than a quarter of an hour the loss was 
discovered, and the whole community in a violent state of 
agitation spread themslves about, uttering a piteous sound. 
Again and again did he present her to them in the vicinity of 
the hive and as often remove her, but always with the same 
result. As soon as they recognized her presence, they clustered 
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round her with a joyful and contented hum, but on again losing 
her, they exhibited the same signs of excitement and distress. 
These experiments he repeated during five succeeding days, at 
the end of which the faithful bees, having been prevented from 
seeking food by their solicitude for their monarch, all died of 
starvation. She alone survived for a few hours; nor was it less 
remarkable that, though offered honey on several occasions 
during her separation from her subjects, she invariably refused 
to partake of it. Without subjecting his favourites to so cruel a 
test, every bee-keeper has many opportunities of arriving at 
similar results.: He cannot, for instance, fail to remark the 
extraordinary agitation which prevails in the hive on the 
death or removal of the queen, and the eagerness with which 
her subjects flock round to protect her in presence of any 
danger. 

If upon a bright midsummer day the reader will take his 
stand or seat beside a strong colony of bees—a position which 
he will retain with more equanimity if he throws over his head a 
thin veil of net—he will be able to assure himself of many 
interesting facts in the history of bee life by personal observation. 
He will remark at once that there is a difference in the size and 
form of the bees who buzz about, and whom he can easily 
compare with one another when they rest on the alighting board 
in their passage to and from the hive. Some among them are 
broad and bulky, with large prominent eyes that almost meet 
behind the head. They are almost twice the size of the active 
little bees who may be observed carrying into the hive in rapid 
succession little golden, green or ruby pellets of provender, 
securely tucked in the hairy pockets of their hinder legs. The 
former are the drones or male inhabitants of the hive. They 
take no part in the work of gathering or storing honey, neither 
do they give any assistance in the construction of the combs. 
Yet they are, for a time at least, an essential part of the bee 
community, for besides the necessity of their existence for the 
mating of the queen, they render an important service by 
assisting to raise the temperature of the hive to the degree best 
adapted for the rearing of the brood. Later on in the season, 
when the work of propagation is more advanced, and the failing 
yield of honey from the flowers warns the community of the 
necessity of strict economy in the employment of their stores, 
the drones will find their position far from an agreeable one. 
Ignominiously expelled from the hive, they will perish in 
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hundreds from the effects of cold and hunger. Those who: 
refuse to budge from their well supplied and comfortable 
quarters, will meet with a still more tragic fate. Pierced with the 
barbed stings of the workers, nay even torn limb from limb by 
their cruel sisters, they will expire in the recesses of the hive 
or on the alighting board, and the ground beneath will be strewn 
with their mangled remains. But at present their deep contented 
hum as they circle round the hive, and the pompous air with 
which they pass to and fro among the crowd, afford no presage 
of these horrors to come. Meanwhile they lead a pleasant and 
an idle life, nourished with the best without the trouble of 
working for it, enjoying the luxurious warmth of the hive on 
cold and rainy days, and coming out on fine ones to breathe the 
perfumed air and bask in the genial glow of the summer sun. 
See, one of them has alighted upon your hand, but do not be 
uneasy. Had it even the desire, it has not the power to harm 
you, for the drone is stingless. Having no gathered stores to 
defend against the Bedouins of the air, Providence has not 
bestowed upon it that formidable weapon by which the worker 
bee is enabled to defend its treasure or avenge its wrongs. 

Let us now turn to the busy little worker bees which far out- 
number, in the proportion perhaps of twenty to one, the lazy 
drones. They are all of the female sex, but being imperfect in 
their formation are incapable of adding to the population of the 
hive. Their principal duties are to manufacture and mould the 
wax, to build the combs, to collect and store the honey, to 
gather pollen and a resinous substance called propolis, to keep- 
the interior of the hive clean and tidy, and to feed and nurse the 
young. For these purposes they are furnished by Providence with 
elaborate and effective organs, of which the chief are a tongue- 
like proboscis, a pair of antennz or feelers, by which they com- 
municate with one another, and which probably contain the 
organs of scent and hearing, a set of powerful jaws, a honey bag 
communicating with the mouth and stomach, a wax secreting 
abdomen, and a series of brushes and pockets in the hinder legs 
for the collection and conveyance of the dust-like pollen which 
is gathered from the stamens of the various flowers. The purveying 
of the latter forms an important part of the duty of the working 
bee, as it is used extensively, mingled with a little honey, in the 
preparation of the bee bread with which the larve are nourished 
in the early days of their existence. The observer will not fail 
to admire the varied hues of the little pellets which swell the 
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pockets of the returning bees, and will remark with surprise that 
in no case is the colour of the pollen mixed or confused, but that 
its pure crimson, orange, green, or other tint affords sufficient 
proofs that the bee has confined its researches to one particular 
species of flower. This is one of the thousand evidences which 
meet us continually in bee life, and indeed throughout all the 
realm of nature, of the wise dispositions of Providence, for it is 
well known that the fructification of plants is wonderfully facili- 
tated by the passage of the bee from flower to flower, bearing 
on its hairy legs the pollen from the anthers of one and com- 
municating it to the stigmata of the same or other flowers of 
the like species. Now, were the plants frequented different in 
their kind, it is evident that this means of fructification would be 
rendered ineffectual, or at best productive of a confusing variety 
of hybrids. 

We must not imagine, however, that the gaily coloured 
loads of pollen are the only fruit of the indefatigable researches 
of the industrious workers. Their most important business 
is the collection of the delicious juice found in a greater or less 
degree within the nectaries of both wild and cultivated flowers. 
This is carefully scooped up by their elongated tongues, which 
are inserted into the inmost recesses of the corolla. Owing 
to the position of the nectaries in certain plants, the extraction 
of their contents is rendered impracticable to the honey bee, 
being reserved apparently for other insects, but among the 
flowers which the size and shape of its proboscis enable it to 
explore, there is scarcely one which does not furnish some 
addition to its store. There are, however, certain flowers which 
supply the main bulk of the honey harvest, namely, the white 
clover, the lime blossom, and the mountain heather. At the 
same time the careful bee-keeper does not fail to study the 
requirements of his pets, both as regards honey and pollen, 
surrounding his apiary with beds of white rock, wallflower, 
mignonette, &c., and selecting for it a position in the near 
vicinity of orchard or other fruit-trees. The blossoms of the 
raspberry and currant are special favourites of the honey bee, 
nor do they disdain at times the sweet juice of the luscious fruit. 
Indeed, there are few sweet things which come amiss to them. 
When located in the neighbourhood of a town they visit with 
admirable impartiality the counter of the grocer, the shelves 
of the confectioner, and the toffy stall of the poor Irishwoman. 
Sometimes their selection of the raw material is by no means 
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conducive to the excellence of the manufactured article. This 
is especially the case during the prevalence of the honey dew, 
a sticky substance of a sickly taste which is found in certain 
seasons upon many trees and shrubs. It is commonly regarded 
as the excretion of an insect called the aphis, though there 
is also a kind of honey dew which is wholly vegetable. During 
the prevalance of this minor plague the honey usually assumes 
a dark and dirty colour as well as a disagreeable flavour. It 
is an article foto celo distinct from the delicious and transparent 
nectar gathered from the white clover or mountain heather. 

In connection with the subject of honey, we come to speak 
of another important function devolving on the worker bee, 
namely, the production of wax. A large amount of this material 
is required for the construction of the combs, and, strange to 
say, it is manufactured from honey. It has been already men- 
tioned that the honey sac of the bee communicates with both 
the mouth and with the stomach. As long as the honey 
remains in its usual receptacle, it is at the free disposal of its 
owner. It may either be ejected through the mouth to feed 
its fellows and store the honey cells, or it may be passed into 
the stomach to nourish its owner or to become transformed 
by a natural process into the substance of wax. The trans- 
formation completed, it is secreted from beneath the scales 
of the abdomen in the form of thin flakes. These are conveyed 
by the fore legs to the jaws, where it is kneaded into that 
plastic state required for the construction of the comb. The 
extensive employment of comb foundation which has accom- 
panied the adoption of frame hives, has greatly economized 
both the labour of the bees and the outlay of honey. The 
advantage accruing from this system may be understood from 
the simple fact that no less than twenty pounds of honey are 
expended by the bees in producing a single pound of wax, 
to say nothing of the many hours of forced idleness necessary 
on their part to secure the state of quietude which is indis- 
pensable for the process of secretion. 

But it is time to take a peep into the interior of the hive, 
which can be done in what are called observatory hives by 
means of the glass windows cunningly arranged for the purpose 
of noting the habits and daily life of the community. It is 
by this means that many interesting facts regarding bee life 
have been discovered and recorded. And yet after all windows 
are but a makeshift contrivance, utterly abominated by the 
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bees themselves, both on account of the frequent intrusion 
of light into the scene of their operations, and the dampness 
formed by the condensation of the hot atmosphere of the hive 
upon the cold surface of the glass. As long, however, as the 
old straw skep reigned without a rival, there was no other way 
of observing the operations of the bees. The obvious incon- 
venience of turning up the hive, without which the observer 
could not obtain a glimpse of the interior, rendered recourse 
to the glass window a matter of necessity. An important 
change in the situation has been brought about by the intro- 
duction of what are called frame hives. These in their simplest 
form consist of a box-like construction, the roof of which 
and generally the floor are separable from the body. Within 
the latter are suspended from two lateral ledges a series of 
wooden frames of the thickness of an ordinary honeycomb, 
which are usually furnished with thin sheets of wax, stamped 
on either side with a hexagonal pattern, the exact size of 
the honey cells. The bees, on being introduced into the hive, 
are well satisfied to find a portion of their work already 
completed, and easily enter into the intention of their owner 
by drawing out the wax from either side of the sheet in the 
exact form suggested by the foundation and already familiar 
to themselves. The result of their labours is a double comb 
of regular construction, similar to what is found in the straw 
skep, but circumscribed in size by the limits of the frame, 
and above all, moveable at the will of the owner. A high 
degree of temperature being necessary for the operations of 
the bees, the whole of the frames are covered with some warm 
quilting, after which the closely fitting roof is placed upon 
the hive as a protection from the vicissitudes of the weather. 
This simple and ingenious arrangement affords great facilities 
within certain limits for many interesting observations, since 
the interior of the hive may at any moment be inspected 
by removing the cover, raising the quilt and extracting the 
frames. But what about the bees? Will they tamely submit 
to so impertinent an intrusion? This, dear reader, depends 
mainly upon the manner in which you go about your work, 
the time and season you select for your operations, and the 
prudent use that you make of a certain powerful persuader, 
yclept the smoker. 

Choose then if possible a sunny mid-day, when a large part 
of the bee community are absent on their various errands, and the 
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remainder, being mostly young bees employed in the duties of 
the nursery, are in no humour to resent your gezt/e manipula- 
tion. The word gentle we have italicized, for here lies the 
real secret of success, though indeed we might have remembered 
that readers are proverbially gentle. However, let all your 
movements be soft and slow, whether in removing the cover, 
raising the quilt, or in separating and elevating the frames. 
The least jarring, nay even a breath incautiously exhaled upon 
the bee cluster, is sufficient to raise a buzz of excitement and to 
provoke some impulsive members of the family to avenge the 
general wrong by attacking the offender and burying their sting 
in his unprotected hands. As to your face and neck, we will 
take it for granted that you have covered them with a veil—a 
prudent precaution as a sting inflicted on those parts is far more 
painful and troublesome than one upon the hands. But why not 
protect the hands also with gloves so as to be entirely im- 
pervious to the enemy? This you can certainly do, but it is a 
proceeding attended with various drawbacks. First of all, it 
is a remarkable fact, but one about which most bee-keepers are 
agreed, that bees are far more ready to attack a gloved than a 
bare hand ; nor is it easy to find a glove which is impenetrable 
to their stings. A kid glove, for example, is worse than useless, 
while on the other hand a thick woollen one, which is the best 
protection, impedes your motions, is productive of awkwardness 
and jarring, and is admirably adapted for the crushing of bees 
when raising and replacing the frames. The latter result is 
carefully to be avoided, not only for the sake of humanity, but 
also because it is a well known fact that the scent of a crushed bee 
is a cause of great excitement to its fellows and arouses all the 
vindictiveness of their nature. For these and other reasons it 
is generally agreed that the inconveniences attending the use of 
gloves outweigh the advantages. When properly handled, bees 
seldom resent the operations of their master, and should they do 
so, it is easy by the application of a little hartshorn, sal-volatile, 
or even a sour dock or raw onion, to allay the pain, which, after 
a little experience in stings, becomes in the majority of cases 
hardly perceptible. 

But meanwhile we have carefully raised the quilt, and sent 
a few quiet puffs of smoke over the top of the hive to admonish 
the bees to replenish their honey sacs from their abundant 
stores. In point of fact we prefer an after dinner interview to 
a morning call, as bees, like most of mankind, are then more 
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amenable to friendly intercourse, and under the influence of the 
delicious nectar become comparatively calm and _ tractable. 
Having allowed them a few moments to take in their supplies, 
we proceed with gentle hand to loosen and extract the frames, 
which we shall probably find fastened with propolis to each 
other and to the lateral ledges. Here is one at the extremity 
of the hive which is partly filled with comb in course of 
construction. It is occupied by a number of bees, of whom 
some are perhaps busy in preparing the materials, while others 
are discharging the duties of masons and architects. In frame 
hives, where a.certain amount of foundation wax is usually 
inserted, the work of constructing combs is rendered far more 
simple than in the old-fashioned straw skeps. Indeed, if full 
sheets of foundation be supplied, it consists only in drawing out 
from either side of the mid-rib, now rendered ductile by the heat 
of the hive, the division walls of the cells. The greatest 
economy is observed by the builders, who carefully pare and 
scrape away all superfluous wax, so that the walls of each cell, 
which we may remark are not simply partition walls but are 
complete in themselves, are composed of the finest film of wax 
compatible with the required strength and stability. Thus by 
patient labour the coarse looking sheet of yellow wax which was 
first inserted, assumes a beautiful white and transparent appear- 
ance, becoming so fine and attenuated that it may, in the case of 
newly made comb, be consumed along with honey. In the 
case of skep combs, where foundation cannot be supplied, the 
work of construction is more elaborate. Dense clusters of bees, 
suspended in festoon form from the top of the hive, may be 
observed for many hours in a state of quiescence, employed in 
the process of secretion. At length the individual bees which 
have completed the operation may be seen emerging from the 
group and making their way with their supply of wax to that 
portion of the comb which is in course of construction, where it 
is received by the mason bees and worked up by them in the 
required form. 

Having gently replaced the frame which we first extracted, 
we proceed to take out the adjoining one, where we shall 
probably find the comb already completed and many of the 
cells filled or partially filled with honey. Some of them which 
are still empty of stores, are partly occupied by bees who have 
inserted both head and shoulders into the body of the cell. 
They are taking their mid-day nap, to renew their strength 
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after the fatigue of their last excursion and prepare themselves 
for another trip. And indeed they have well earned their short 
repose. Many of them have travelled miles in search of honey 
and pollen, and returning heavily laden, have with difficulty 
reached their home. Whoever watches at the entrance of a 
hive, cannot fail to notice the number of bees who, on returning 
home, sink exhausted on the ground in front of the hive, and 
remain for some minutes motionless, until they recover sufficient 
strength to enable them to ascend to the alighting board. Too 
often alas! do they, on returning with their heavy burdens, fall 
victims to sudden showers of rain or hail, or are swept by a gust 
of wind into some neighbouring pond where they perish by 
drowning. Frequently has the writer, when rowing upon the 
beautiful lake which faces his abode, observed the surface to be 
literally strewn with bees who had essayed an adventurous 
journey to the distant heather, but on returning with their loads 
had fallen exhausted into the intervening waters. But let us 
suppose that they arrive safely at the hive with their stores of 
honey and pollen. Having deposited the latter in the cells 
reserved for it, which we shall find in the immediate vicinity of 
the brood nest, they direct their course to the honey cells. 
Perhaps on their way thither, they may have the opportunity 
of relieving the wants of some industrious worker who has been 
employed at home and is beginning to experience the pangs of 
hunger. Having satisfied the claims of charity, the bearer 
deposits in one of the cells the remainder of the store which she 
has collected in the course of her flight. As soon as the cell is 
filled with honey, the produce of numerous contributions, it is 
sealed up with a thin film of wax by bees deputed for the 
purpose. 

Having replaced our second frame, we proceed to extract a 
third, and as we are now approaching the centre of the hive, it 
will be well to keep a sharp look out for the queen, whom the 
reader will perhaps wish to interview in the course of his visit 
to her domain. In this frame we shall probably find brood in 
all stages of progress, also, cells filled with pollen ready for the 
use of the nursery, and finally, towards the top and edges of 
the frame, a supply of sealed honey. See that little tiny egg 
just deposited by the queen, and attached by a glutinous 
substance to the bottom of its cell. After three days there 
will issue from it a little grub like that which you behold 
curled up in the adjoining compartment. During the five 
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days that it remains in this state, it is regularly supplied with 
food by the attentive nurses. After eight days have elapsed 
from the first laying of the egg, it enters upon another, namely, 
the pupa or nymph stage of existence. Sealed up in its narrow 
prison house by its attendants, it will be left to spin its cocoon 
and gradually assume by a natural transformation the wings, 
the striped kirtle and other habiliments of the worker bee. At 
length, on the twenty-second day of its existence, the fully 
developed pupa extricates itself from its state of confinement 
by gnawing a passage through the capping of its cell. See, 
there is one which has already forced its head through a narrow 
opening, and is striving by wriggling in all directions to make 
room to introduce its shoulders. In the course of a short time 
it will have accomplished its purpose, and will issue forth to the 
entrance of the hive to sun itself on the alighting board and 
behold the new world which is opened before it. It will not, 
however, for a day or two essay a flight, and for three weeks to 
come its duties will be confined to the interior of the hive, where 
it will join the band of nurses, sweepers or builders, until it has 
acquired sufficient strength to enable it to undertake the more 
laborious office of seeking and collecting provender. It may 
be remarked that the drone is not matured till the twenty-fifth 
day after the egg is laid, while the queen requires but fifteen 
days to bring her to perfection. The drone cells may easily 
be distinguished from those of the worker bees by their larger 
bulk and greater prominence. Both are sealed up with a capping, 
not of pure wax like the honey cell, but of a brownish mixture 
of wax and pollen; the difference at once strikes the eye. 

But let us pursue our observations and take out the fourth 
frame, which is not far from the centre of the hive. It is thickly 
covered with bees and mostly occupied with brood, but there 
are some empty cells from which the fully developed pupas 
have lately emerged. These have been already cleaned out 
by the workers and prepared for a second batch, so it is very 
likely that we may here find the queen busy in depositing her 
eggs. Yes, there she is, passing rapidly from cell to cell 
attended by her royal guard. She is easily distinguished from 
her subjects by her greater length, the shortness of her wings, 
and the general elegance of her form. Wherever she goes, the 
way opens before her, so that her movements may be easily 
traced in the midst of the crowd. At length she arrives at an 
empty cell, into which she inserts her head to see if it is properly 
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prepared and suitable for her purpose. For it must not be 
forgotten that there are drone cells and worker cells, the one 
being fitted only for the development of the drone and the 
other of the female worker. But there is no fear of any 
want of discrimination on the part of the queen. After 
making her observations she turns, settles down for a moment 
over this compartment, and having deposited her egg, proceeds 
to repeat the operation in another cell. The fecundity of the 
queen bee is extraordinary. Upon an average, as Huber 
testifies, she will deposit no less than two hundred eggs a 
day. Other observers speak of a hundred thousand eggs 
being laid by a queen bee in a single season. 

But what is that singular acorn-shaped construction which 
hangs suspended with its entrance downwards on one side of 
the comb? It is a queen cell, and has been built expressly 
for the rearing of the royal larva. The walls are of much 
greater thickness, and the interior far more roomy than in 
the case of the ordinary worker cells. Probably you will 
find other cells of similar construction in the adjoining frames, 
for the bees have an eye to future colonization, and they know 
not yet what may be their exact requirements. Besides, it is 
necessary to be prepared against accidents and to raise a 
sufficient number of princesses to meet every contingency. 
Accordingly the royal mansions are constructed and the 
queen deposits in them, wisely at certain intervals of time, 
the eggs from which will be developed her future rivals and 
supplanters. That development, however, will not depend 
upon herself, but upon her subjects. The egg which she 
deposits is a common worker egg, which placed in an ordinary 
cell, would produce a stunted and imperfect female fitted only 
for the mechanical work of the hive. Deposited in a spacious 
compartment, and tended with special care by the nurses, who 
supply the larva with a jelly of more stimulating properties than 
the ordinary bee bread, it is developed into a perfect female, 
capable of performing the functions of queen and mother. 
On the sixteenth day after the laying of the egg the royal 
pupa will be fully matured and issue forth to assume the 
reins of government. 

Meanwhile, a great and important event is preparing for the 
community. The word has gone abroad that a colony is to be 
sent forth, headed by the sovereign herself, who will abdicate her 
authority in favour of her daughter. Scouts have been already 
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sent out in all directions to observe the lay of the land and guide 
the future swarm to a suitable place of settlement. And, indeed, 
it is high time that something should be done to reduce the 
overflowing population. The daily addition of some hundreds 
of young bees to the original stock, joined to the increasing heat 
of the season, affords sufficient reason for anxiety regarding the 
sanitary condition of the hive. There is no reason, however, for 
the appointment of a committee of investigation ; the individual 
bees have already taken the matter into their own hands. In 
addition to the numerous band of sweepers who employ them- 
selves in the rémoval of dead bodies, wax parings and other 
offensive or useless rubbish, a number of bees have volunteered 
to improve the ventilation by a system of fanning, which will 
introduce a fresh current of air into the hive and relieve it of 
that which is already vitiated. Behold them as they stand in 
rows at some little interval from each other, about the entrance 
of the hive. Their heads are all turned towards the interior, and 
they appear perfectly motionless, so rapid is the movement of 
their wings. Intent on their important occupation, they pay no 
attention to the bustling crowd who are issuing from or returning 
to the hive, and submit to be jostled and hustled by the careless 
passers without interrupting their work or losing their equani- 
mity. In the interior of the hive other bees may be seen 
stationed at different points and fanning in an opposite direction, 
the combined sound of their wings being on a warm summer 
evening distinctly audible to any one standing in the vicinity of 
the hive. But, after all, this is but a palliative of the daily 
increasing evil. The real remedy consists in the dispatch of a 
numerous colony, probably consisting of from twelve to fifteen 
thousand bees or about a third part of the entire population. 
The reigning monarch is expected to lead the adventurers who 
are a mixed company of drones and workers, young and old, all 
volunteers, inspired perhaps by love of novelty, or, let us hope, 
by strong attachment and unswerving loyalty to their royal 
mother. 

A favourable day at length arrives for the adventurous 
enterprise. The sun shines brightly, hardly a cloud is seen in 
the horizon, and the wind is hushed. The bees who are to join 
the expedition hang suspended in a cluster from the alighting 
board, or circle round the hive in the wildest state of excitement. 
They have already filled their honey sacs for the journey, and 
only await the coming forth of their leader. At length she 
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issues from the hive, and the assembled crowd rising in the air 
set out upon their peregrinations. Often have they been known 
to make their way at once with unerring accuracy to some empty 
hive or hollow tree which individual bees from the hive have been 
known to visit for some days previously, apparently for the 
purpose of observation. But ordinarily they make their first 
stage to a neighbouring tree or shrub, where they can obtain at 
least a sheiter from sun and rain. The owner, who is already on 
the watch, is at first uncertain whither they are tending. Which- 
ever way he looks the air seems full of bees, flying from side to 
side in wild commotion. But while he is watching them intently 
the crowd gradually thicken in one direction. At length he 
perceives that some of them have already settled on the branch 
or trunk of a tree, where they are joined by others until a 
cluster is formed which becomes every moment larger and more 
dense. No time is now to be lost, for the bees may rise again at 
any moment and for ever elude his grasp. He hastens to the 
spot bearing an empty skep and, having spread a white cloth on 
the ground beneath the cluster, shakes from the branch or other- 
wise brushes with a goose wing the swarm of bees into their 
new dwelling which he holds inverted below them. He then 
places the latter in an upright position on the cloth, raising it in 
front a trifle from the ground for the more easy entrance of the 
stragglers. Finally, he removes the new hive to the place pre- 
pared for it. Such is the ordinary history of a swarm, frequently 
diversified, however, by the vagaries of the bees, who sometimes 
venture on a distant flight or select for their place of settlement 
the upper branches of a lofty tree or other equally awkward 
situation. Fortunately upon these occasions they are in the 
best of humours and nowise inclined to sting, a circumstance 
attributed to the substantial meal of honey with which they have 
gorged themselves before starting. It is quite possible, however, 
that their anger may be roused by some accident or blunder of 
the operator who should carefully avoid all cause of irritation, 
the attack of an infuriated swarm being a matter too serious to 
trifle with. To those who are of a peculiarly constituted and 
delicate temperament the sting of a single bee is sometimes the 
cause of very unpleasant symptoms, and it is well known that 
bee stings when multiplied occasionally result in so violent a 
shock to the system as to be attended with fatal consequences. 
A noteable instance of this occurred during the past summer in 
the case of Mr. John Aldney, ex-mayor of Ludlow, who, while 
VoL. LXI. ‘ 
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employed in extricating honey from his hives, foolishly unpro- 
tected by veil or smoker, was so severely stung as to bring on 
almost immediate death. Although there is no doubt that bees 
when swarming are far less likely to act on the aggressive than 
when they are being robbed of their stores, still it is as well to 
have the additional security of a veil, especially as it is within 
record that they have sometimes selected the very person of the 
operator as their place of settlement. The following well 
authenticated anecdote related by Thorley, bears out the truth 
of this remark, while the lesson of presence of mind which it 
conveys, is well worthy of the attention of all apiarists. 


In or about the year 1717 [says the writer] one of my swarms settling 
amid the close twisting branches of a codling tree, my maid-servant 
who was in the garden offered her services to hold the hive while I 
dislodged the bees. Having never been used to bees and consequently 
somewhat afraid, she threw a linen cloth over her head and shoulders. 
Upon this the greater part of the bees unfortunately fell, the remainder 
being scattered on the ground or falling into the skep. No sooner had 
I taken the latter out of her hands, than in a terrible fright she cried out 
that the bees had crept under the covering and were crowding up 
towards her face. Upon removing the veil I realized at once her 
frightful position, and it is difficult to describe the distress of mind and 
terror which I experienced, though hers must have been far greater. 
Every moment she was on the point of flying from the spot, a proceeding 
which would have been attended with the most disastrous consequences, 
for had she once enraged the bees nothing less than her life would have 
atoned for the offence. To prevent so fatal a step, I conjured her with 
all the arguments I could think of and the most earnest entreaties to 
stand her ground at all hazards and preserve her present position, giving 
her every reason to hope that, if she would do so, I should find a means 
of releasing her from her disagreeable companions. 

Having happily succeeded in calming her fears, I now proceeded to 
search for the queen, whom I at length discovered in the midst of a 
great throng which covered the girl’s breast and neck. Having at once 
seized her majesty, I placed her with a few of the workers in the skep, 
entertaining no doubt that the remainder would shortly quit their present 
position in search of their absent monarch. ‘To my surprise and alarm, 
so far from departing, they appeared to gather closer and closer together. 
Upon this I reflected that there might, as sometimes happens, be a 
second queen who had accompanied the swarm. I accordingly resumed 
my search, and happily discovered one in the midst of the throng. 
Notwithstanding her efforts to elude my grasp by entering into the thick 
of the crowd, I succeeded in seizing her and placed her in the skep 
along with a considerable number of her companions. Whereupon the 
remainder missing their queen, began at once to dislodge themselves 
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from their position and make their way to the hive, a movement which 
they accomplished so rapidly that in the short space of two or three 
minutes not a single bee was left on the person of the girl. 


Though all might not be able to give proof of a presence 
of mind equal to that of this courageous maid, yet they would 
do well to remember that in moments of danger the greatest 
security consists in abstaining from all aggressive movements, 
and preserving a perfectly calm and neutral demeanour. 

The first colony having been dispatched under the guidance 
of the ruling monarch, a new reign is inaugurated within the 
hive, but it is usually of short duration. Within a few days 
the new queen becomes sensible that a rival princess is on the 
point of emerging from one of the royal cells, who will shake 
the allegiance of her subjects and lay claim to the crown and 
sceptre which she herself has just inherited. Tormented with 
rage and jealousy, she rushes to the spot and strives to tear 
open the portals of the cell in which her rival is yet confined, 
uttering at the same time shrill and angry cries. These may 
be distinctly heard by any one who will take the trouble to 
listen in the vicinity of the hive towards the eighth evening 
after the first swarm has issued. They have a strong resem- 
blance in our English ears to the words Peep, peep; though 
the Germans interpret these cries as 77h, Tih, and the answer 
which the captive princess makes in a deeper tone as Quah, 
guah. As it can hardly be expected that our English bees 
should speak the German tongue, we decidedly adhere to the 
first interpretation ; but our readers can appeal to the testimony 
of their own ears for a settlement of the knotty question. 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt of the animus with which 
the cry is uttered, and that the intentions of the angry monarch 
are murderous in the extreme. Her subjects will not, however, 
allow the succession to the throne, as settled by bee law, 
to be imperilled. They carefully guard the cell in which the 
heiress apparent is incased, warn away her enemy, and if 
necessary force her to retreat by biting at her wings. At the 
same time they do not forget the sentiments of respect with 
which the reigning monarch is to be regarded. When placed 
apparently in the extremity of danger, it would seem as if 
she were in possession of some magical words which at once 
allay their anger and render them motionless, At length, 


1 Abridged from Bees, their habits, &c. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
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seeing it in vain to struggle longer against her fate, the fallen 
monarch places herself at the head of a second but less 
numerous band of adventurers, and issues forth from the hive, 
bent on the establishment of a fresh colony, in which she will 
probably rule without a rival during the winter months. This 
fresh departure is generally the signal for the destruction of 
the remaining queen cells, though sometimes a third or fourth 
swarm is known to issue, to the great impoverishment of the 
original stock. Should it happen that another princess appears 
on the scene, the succession is wisely determined not by civil 
war with all its attendant horrors, but by single combat between 
the claimants. Meanwhile the bees flock round to gaze upon 
the momentous struggle, full of anxiety, no doubt, regarding 
the event, but careful never to interfere between the combatants. 
Nor are the latter allowed to show the white feather and secure 
their lives by an ignominious flight. The future peace of the 
hive demands a final settlement, and the two combatants are 
forced to continue the struggle until one of them perishes 
under the deadly sting of her more powerful adversary. 
Meanwhile the enterprising bee keeper is calculating his 
prospects of a remunerative harvest. The season has perhaps 
been a good one, and, after the frames in the interior of the 
hive have been filled and sealed, he has been able to place 
upon the top of them a rack of those neat little American 
sections, which resemble a lidless and bottomless box and are 
estimated to contain, when filled, a pound of honey. For these 
he has usually no difficulty in obtaining a ready sale, as they 
are highly appreciated at the breakfast and luncheon table. 
By the insertion between the frames of what is called a queen 
excluder, consisting of a plate of zinc, perforated in such a 
manner that the worker bees only are able to find a passage, 
he may also have secured a number of beautiful combs free 
from brood and filled with the purest honey. The remainder 
of his harvest will consist of liquid honey, which is taken from 
the frames by means of an ingenious contrivance called the 
extractor, which, while it effectually empties the cells, has the great 
advantage of preserving the combs uninjured for future use. 
What his exact gains may amount to, depends mainly upon 
the favourable nature of the season and the state of the honey 
market. Sometimes he may have thirty or forty pounds or 
even twice as much to dispose of from a single hive; at other 
times his surplus will be nil, and he will hardly have sufficient 
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honey to leave to his bees for their winter provision. For 
whatever happens, no prudent or humane bee keeper will ever 
stint his bees in the enjoyment of the produce of their industry, 
but will always leave them ample stores to carry them without 
anxiety through their long period of forced quiescence. He 
will also be careful to cover up his favourites with chaff cushions, 
carpet or other warm material, that in the midst of the severe 
frost and cold of winter they may enjoy within the hive an 
elevated and even temperature. Having thus secured for them 
the conditions essential for their safe wintering, he will leave 
them undisturbed until the commencement of spring, when 
upon opening the hive he will probably find them busily 
engaged in the raising of fresh brood for their summer cam- 
paign. 

H. GIBSON. 











The Holy See and the Italian Liberals. 
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PART THE THIRD. 


AT the time of his accession, there can be no doubt that 
Pius the Ninth’s sympathies were with the Liberals and the 
party of Young Italy. All his words and acts proved this; but 
his principles were those of the successor of St. Peter. He 
introduced reforms and protected those who asked for further 
changes in the government, but always as a Sovereign; all 
his concessions were made as acts of sovereign clemency. In 
the first year of his Pontificate he was free, no unfair pressure 
was brought to bear, the applauding crowds asked for nothing 
but his blessing ; his affection for the Liberals had not been 
embittered at that time, was entire and fresh. Yet he had 
not been Pope four months when he denounced the revolu- 
tionary doctrines in language that could not be misunderstood. 
He had not yet made trial of Liberal administrative forms, 
but he saw even then that there was a party in the State 
opposed to the principle of authority, he spoke of the war which 
was being made upon the Church “by those who, banded 
together in nefarious society, intolerant of sound doctrine, 
hostile to the truth,” diffused errors, sought to extinguish piety, 
justice, and honesty, and corrupt life. He recommended 
all to be on guard against the trap into which those persons 
wished to lead the people with the words of progress and of 
reason ; he denounced secret societies, “risen,” he said, “from 
the darkness for the ruin of everything sacred and profane.” 
He laid great stress on “the obedience due to princes and 
authorities, from which according to the precept of the Christian 
law no one can deviate without fault, unless it chanced that 
something had been ordered contrary to the laws of God and of 
the Church.” 

Mazzini drilled his Roman /iasza for a year with festivals 
and songs, fireworks and hallelujahs, and left the Pope in peace. 
But on the anniversary of the accession, he took the field and 
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inaugurated the new era of club rule which was to renew the 
youth of Italy. On that day, when the people marched up 
to the Quirinal to cheer the Pope, the “Hymn of Pius the 
Ninth” was replaced by a stirring “Hymn of Young Italy,” 
of which the words were written by a gifted Liberal poet, 
Sterbini, and the music chosen by Mazzini. We must note that 
the Pope refused to listen to this hymn. But there was some- 
thing more than cheering and hymn-singing that day, there was 
a demand; the populace vociferously called for the immediate 
formation of the Civic Guard; this was the 17th of June, and 
on the 5th of July the Civic Guard was formed; no principle 
was sacrificed in this concession, whatever we may think of 
its wisdom ; the Pontiff wished to please and satisfy his people, 
and grant them every reasonable freedom; the anniversary of 
his accession was a day for Sovereign largess ; but by cunningly 
availing themselves of this circumstance, and of the voice of the 
piassa, the Liberal clubs had forced the Pope’s hand, as it were, 
with the result that the passa appeared stronger than the Pope. 

In the early part of September, 1847, a well-known friend of 
the Italian Liberals, Lord Minto, came to Rome as diplomatic 
representative of England. His arrival was noisily welcomed by 
the clubs and their paid clague who led the populace, under 
direction of the Circolo Romano, a new central revolutionary 
club formed by Mazzini. Within a few days after, there was a 
disorderly street-demonstration against the Jesuits. In October, 
Count Pellegrino Rossi, who was then French Ambassador to 
the Holy See, joined Lord Minto in urging Pius the Ninth to 
introduce more serious reforms; and Monsignor Balan, the 
pains-taking historian, the only real historian of Pius the Ninth’s. 
reign, asserts that Montanelli, a Tuscan democrat at that time 
visiting Rome, told the Pope “to his face that ‘Long live Pius 
the Ninth’ did not mean ‘Long live the Pope;’ but was 
applause to the man ‘from whom Italy hoped for independence, 
unity, liberty!’” The abrupt change from a purely autocratic to 
a constitutional form of government cannot be effected in any 
state without grave dangers ; but the difficulties in the way of 
such transformation were more numerous and much greater ina 
State governed by the Head of the Church, and it might be 
taken as a personal compliment to Count Rossi and Lord 
Minto, an expression of confidence in the wisdom of one or 
both of them, that Pius the Ninth made such haste that he was 
able to inaugurate his projected Consulta di Stato on the 15th of 
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November, having already granted the city of Rome a new 
municipal organization with large franchises. The way in which 
the Motu Proprio of the municipality was received by the 
Liberals is an admirable commentary on their subsequent asser- 
tion that he was at that time their confidential friend and leader. 
“All goes well,” said one of them at the great club meeting 
that night; “the Revolution marches from benedictions to 
benedictions ; we have made of Pius the Ninth, without his 
suspecting it, the motive force of the Italian revolution.” 

The Consulta di Stato was, as its name implies, a consulta- 
‘tive, not a deliberative, body. It was called to assist in the 
legislation and general administration of the country. It was 
elective ; the council of each commune presented to the pro- 
vincial council a list of three candidates; the provincial council 
chose, from all the lists presented, three candidates among whom 
the Pope reserved himself the right to name one who should 
represent the province as deputy ; the Roman State was divided 
into twenty-four provinces. There were three alternative quali- 
fications for eligibility to the office of deputy: learning, the 
possession of property, or commercial influence and position. 
No person holding office under the Government could be deputy, 
except certain functionaries resident in Rome. Cardinal 
Antonelli presided at the opening of the Consu/ta, and addressed 
the Pope. Pius the Ninth pronounced the following words in 
his reply : “I am ready to do everything, without however ever 
lessening by one jot the sovereignty of the Pontificate. ... It 
is, above all, with a view of becoming better acquainted with 
the needs of my subjects, and of providing better for the public 
wants, that I have assembled you in a permanent Consulta. It 
is to hear your voices in case of need, to assist me in my 
sovereign resolutions, in which I shall consult my conscience 
and confer with the Sacred College and my Ministers in regard 
to them. . . . He would greatly deceive himself who should see 
in the Consulta the germ of an institution incompatible with 
the Pontifical sovereignty.” 

These were the representative institutions granted by Pius 
the Ninth to his people in his time of freedom; for in con- 
sidering the justice of these epithets of “turn-coat,” and “false 
friend,” by which the enemies of social order have tried to stain 
the great Pope’s memory, we must draw a sharp, severe distinc- 
tion between these concessions granted willingly when he was 
free, and certain later administrative changes made when these 
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trusting friends of his were banded in what looked like open 
insurrection, when they watched his palace, kept him under 
guard, and at last, led by the civic guard whom he had granted 
them, opened a musketry fire on his apartments, and pointed a 
cannon at the main gate of the Quirinal. How far Pius the 
Ninth was disposed to abdicate his sovereignty or to renounce 
the principle of authority, we may infer from his own words 
spoken publicly ; how far the Italian Liberals looked on him as 
their leader, we may infer from their words spoken in the 
secrecy of their club meetings, and from the instructions of their 
real chiefs since made public. 

Towards the close of 1847 the Pope created nine responsible 
Ministries: of Foreign Affairs, of the Interior, of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pardon and Justice, Commerce, Fine Arts and Agriculture, 
Public Works, War, and Police. They were responsible to the 
people as represented in the Consulta, and they were also 
responsible, not merely nominally, to the Sovereign. Not only 
each Minister personally, but every person employed in each 
Ministry, down to the lowest subaltern, shared this responsibility 
to the Crown and the provincial deputies. Cardinal Antonelli 
was chief Minister. It may be said that the formation of this 
Ministry was Pius the Ninth’s last constitutional reform. The 
changes accomplished in the following year were not voluntary 
acts of his ; but up to the close of 1847 he was a free agent, and 
must be judged by his acts as well as by his words. The reforms 
‘introduced were compatible with the Pontifical Sovereignty, at 
the same time they brought the people and their ruler face to 
face, and were capable of wide development. The elective 
Consulta and the freedom of the press afforded ample means of 
bringing grievances and imperfections to the Sovereign’s notice ; 
and when it is considered that the sovereignty itself was elective, 
that the Sovereign was assisted in his deliberations not only by 
the Consulta, but also by the College of Cardinals, and was, in 
a certain sense, responsible to the Church for all his acts, it may 
seem that these measures, planned and introduced by Pius the 
Ninth himself, offered his people almost an ideal freedom 
under the conservative guarantees of order and authority. 
They merited the praise of some of the best men in Europe. 
“The King’s Government,” so the illustrious Protestant 
historian, Monsieur Guizot, then Louis Philippe’s Prime Minister, 
wrote to Count Rossi, “has heard with keen satisfaction of the 
last acts of the administration of the Holy See. The en- 
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lightened policy which is manifested in them, the reception 
which the population has given them, the zeal with which the 
most important men of the country have devoted themselves to 
the defence of order and the support of the Roman Govern- 
ment, are symptoms well! calculated to reassure and satisfy 
Christian Europe, so deeply interested in the moral authority of 
the Court of Rome, and in the security of Italy.” 
Notwithstanding these great and wise measures, the year 
1847 did not end without bad augury, and the year 1848 opened 
stormily. The fall of Lucerne and dissolution of the Sonderbund 
dn Switzerland, and, opening of a Socialist Congress at Berne by 
Heinsein, Ochsenbein, and Mazzini, were followed by riots in 
Rome. Pius the Ninth, then as his enemies have since maintained, 
a leader of the Liberals, was brutally insulted in the street by a 
Liberal mob, within a few days of the nomination of his respon- 
sible Ministry. He had imprudently gone out almost without 
escort, trusting to the affection and gratitude of his people. 
This was the opening of a period of unbridled insubordination 
and license. The rejoicings, the festivities of all sorts, the 
processions to the Quirinal, the applause and the demands, were 
uninterrupted. “We must make the Pope our fat ox,” said 
Mazzini. Torch lights and Bengal lights, songs, masquerades, 
gala plays, in the streets, in the theatres, in the Liberal palaces, 
kept Rome in continual carnival, in a continual frenzy of excite- 
ment; and the people meanwhile, as Mazzini said, “were learning 
their strength, and’’—sinister words—“ learning to be exacting.” 
The organization of that corps of sectarian informers, to whom 
allusion was made at the commencement of the first part of 
this article, had then “reached such a pitch,” Mgr. Balan tells 
us, “that those acts of the Holy See which were displeasing to 
the sectaries remained almost unknown, while those which could 
be distorted to desired meanings were current in every place, 
and expounded and commented on in every street.” When the 
Pope, in an address delivered on the roth of February, prayed 
God to bless Italy as the centre of Catholic unity, and to preserve 
her always the most precious gift of faith, the Liberal press 
reported that he had “ blessed Italy one and indivisible.” The 
next day, when he addressed the fourteen chiefs of battalion of 
the civic guard, and entrusted the safety of the citizens and his 
own person to their loyalty and honour, but repeating that he 
would surrender none of the authority of the Holy See, the 
Liberal press made a false report of the address, conformed to 
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their own wishes, and circulated it by thousands as the Pope's 
speech. From that time no speech of the Pope’s was printed 
fairly, all received the colouring which the Czrcolo Romano gave 
them in the interest of the Revolution. 

The fall of Louis Philippe’s monarchy was known in Rome 
on the 5th of March, and a gigantic demonstration of sympathy 
with the Republic followed. The next day an immense throng 
marched tumultuously to the Quirinal, led by the Senator, Prince 
Corsini, and the Municipality, styling themselves, with classic 
formula, the Roman Senate and People, and asked of Pius the 
Ninth that the Government should be thenceforward “con- 
stituted in representative form and perfectly conformable to the 
present civilization.” The Pope did not refuse to make the 
further changes demanded, but replied that time was necessary 
to complete the work. His own measures of reform had just, 
begun to operate, and had not yet been fairly tested. But the 
excitement of the population was intense ; the march of events 
responded admirably to the impatient desires of the secret 
societies ; every day was marked by a new demand, and every 
demand was sanctioned, as it were, by a new concession. The 
Liberal movement, protected and assisted, but kept in certain 
limits, by the Pope in his first year’s Pontificate, had suddenly 
become general throughout Europe, bursting up with furious 
effervescence of bad passions in almost every capital, threatening 
universal anarchy. The Pope understood that it was not the 
time for him to use force, that with the least show of repression 
his temporal power would be annihilated in one hour ; he let 
himself move with the movement in his States, still trying to 
direct and moderate it, protesting against all excesses, all unfair 
use of his name, and all attempt to impair his sovereign 
authority. 

The turbulent demands continuing, he felt obliged, on the 
10th of March, to instruct Cardinal Antonelli to form another 
Ministry, including only three ecclesiastics. And the next day 
this Ministry repeated the petition of the Roman Senate and 
People for a Constitution and a completely representative Parlia- 
ment with deliberative powers, and for an increase of the 
military force, asking that it should be sent to occupy “ strategic 
points.” The Consulta immediately usurped deliberative powers, 
and invited General Durando from Piedmont to reorganize the 
army. The phrase, “ march of events,” was no more applicable 
to the Liberal evolution taking place in the Pontifical dominion ; 
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the orderly and reasonable progress of reforms had ceased. 
The wine merchant Ciceruacchio, and his band of armed 
marauders, filled Rome with incendiary cries and lawlessness. 
Within four days of the formation of his new Ministry, Pius 
the Ninth signed the Constitution. Considerations, which we 
need not go far to seek, had narrowed the time needed for 
preparing and maturing this great measure to eight days. This 
hurried and by no means free concession is said to have been 
the act by which the Pope at last acknowledged and adopted in 
his State the principle of popular sovereignty, the act by which 


he surrendered his authority and made himself a king after the 


modern fashion, chief functionary of the State, magnificently 
lodged and clothed and fed, and kept as a sort of personification 
of the national dignity, to preside and do the honours of the 
nation when required as first gentleman of the land, a marionnette, 
and in the Pope’s case not even a hereditary marionnette. But 
Pius the Ninth did not surrender his authority; the Constitution 
was intended to assure his people a perpetuity of certain 
liberties and privileges. It safeguarded their rights of property 
and personal security, and gave the right to elect deputies by 
popular suffrage to a Parliament with deliberative powers. 

But it also expressly reserved and guarded the Sovereign’s 
freedom and independence of action. There were certain 
matters relating to the lives and property of his subjects, the 
state finance, the declaration of war, in which he -limited his 
authority to the extent of binding himself not to act without 
his Parliament; in every other case his personal legislative 
power remained intact; the Parliament could pass no law 
without his sanction, and his Nox Possumus was conclusive. 
The formation of a popular house of representatives was a great 
practical change, because, unlike the Consulta, it did not bring 
the Sovereign face to face with the experimental knowledge of 
the responsible and best instructed classes of his people, but 
with the passions of the populace; yet it involved no real 
concession to Liberal principles, and its democratic tendencies 
were counterbalanced by the creation of a Chamber of Peers, 
with forty-six members whose nomination was very ill-received 
by the sectarian press. There was also a Council of State, 
composed of fifteen councillors and twenty-four auditors, four 
of whom were monsignor. 

The great concession was undoubtedly the limitation of the 
autocracy ; it gave the people a negative voice, a negative vote, 
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in the disposing of their lives and fortunes, which formerly 
were absolutely at the disposition of the Sovereign; it was 
an immense concession to the exigencies of the hour, to the 
evolution of events. The Pope knew that his people were not 
fit for such a franchise, but he saw too that he had gone, and 
they had gone, too far to stop; that times would have to grow 
worse then before they could be mended ; that the only road to 
possible salvation lay through the abyss. The limitation of 
the Pope’s autocracy was a concession to sectarian power, as, 
under other circumstances, it might have been conceded, by an 
act of wide benevolence and liberality, to a law-abiding people, 
who could understand its worth and use it wisely. But con- 
sidered carefully, it involved no concession to the fundamental 
revolutionary principle of popular sovereignty ; it secured the 
people an immunity, and not much more; it conceded no more 
than King John of England granted in his Magna Charta; it 
gave the people no more sovereignty than they enjoyed in 
England under Queen Elizabeth; it gave the Parliament not 
one whit more power than the King’s Parliament enjoyed in 
Oxford under Charles the First. Nor is there any clause or 
form of words in Pius the Ninth’s Szatuto to support the view 
that it allowed the principle of popular sovereignty. 

Meanwhile, the Pope’s words, and (what is more important) 
the Pope’s acts, were a continual affirmation of his actual 
sovereignty. The Parliament was opened on the 5th of June 
by a speech from the throne, read by Cardinal Altieri. The 
Cardinal commenced his discourse with the words: “ His 
Holiness sends me to you, charged with the agreeable and 
flattering mission of opening the two legislative Councils in 
his name. The Holy Father wishes me at the same time to 
express to you how grateful this act of sovereign authority is 
to his heart, since it enables him to hope that, thanks to your 
concurrence, he will see the government of the State improved. 
His Holiness congratulates himself with you, gentlemen, and 
thanks God that the moment has come to introduce into his 
States political forms which, while they are required by the 
exigency of the times, are reconcileable with the nature of his 
pontifical government.” The reply to this speech from the 
throne, very differently conceived, expressed the democratic 
views of the Lower House. The Pope’s words to the parlia- 
mentary deputation who presented it are of the first importance. 
“Gentlemen,” he began, “We accept the expression of the 
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gratitude which the Chamber manifests; We receive its reply 
to the discourse which the Cardinal, delegated by Us to 
inaugurate the opening of the Chambers, has pronounced, but 
We accept it only in the portion which departs in nothing from 
that which is prescribed in the Statuto Fondamentale. If the 
Pontiff prays, blesses, and pardons, it is his province equally to 
bind and to unbind, and if, with a view of providing more 
efficaciously for the safeguard and consolidation of the interests 
of the public, the Prince has called the chambers to co-operate 
with him, the Pontiff has need of an absolute liberty of action, 
in order to experience no trammel in all that he shall believe it 
necessary to effect in the interest of religion avd of the State, 
and this liberty must be intact, just as the Constitution, and the 
law for the council of Ministers, remain and must remain intact.” 

The Revolution had made great strides before the opening 
of the Roman Parliament. The whole of Northern Italy was at 
war with Austria; the Emperor had been driven from Vienna 
by a revolutionary insurrection; the Jesuits had been driven 
from Rome by rioters; Ministerial crises had succeeded each 
other in quick succession; the clergy were daily insulted in the 
streets; the arms of Austria had been torn down from the 
palace of the embassy and burned on the Piazza del Popolo; 
the civic guard kept an unfriendly watch upon the Cardinal's 
palaces; Count Terenzio Mamiani, the most distinguished man 
among the moderate revolutionists, had restrained Ciceruacchio 
with great difficulty from a wholesale massacre of priests, and 
the patrols and posts had all been doubled, to prevent the Pope 
Srom leaving Rome! If we add that all these events took place, 
not only before the opening of the Parliament, but before it was 
definitely constituted, before the Council of State and Upper 
Chamber had been formed, while the Pope was in the act of 
cranting this immense extension of liberty to his subjects, we 
shall be able to form some idea of the liberty which he enjoyed 
at that time, and of the spontaneity of his concessions. We 
shall also measure the audacious insincerity of the sectaries who 
profess that he was then a real or pretended leader of the 
Liberals, or political reformer, while the secret societies them- 
selves hounded on the populace to mob him daily at the 
Quirinal, and placed a double guard at all the gates, to render 
his escape from Rome impossible. Now he is called a 
“turn-coat” and a traitor to his friends! Was the Pope the 
cnly prince who had no right to try political experiments in the 
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interest of his people? Was he the only prince who had no 
right to revoke concessions for which his people proved them- 
selves unfit? Was he the only prince who had no right to 
re-build the foundations of his throne which had been under- 
mined by traitors ? 

Pius the Ninth did not bend low before the revolutionary 
tempest. He always had a soft and gracious answer for his 
people and his Ministers, but, like Pius the Seventh at Fontaine- 
bleau, he would not consent to derogate from his sovereign 
authority, but continued, as far as he could, to exercise it as 
long as he remained in Rome. In the midst of insane excite- 
ment, incendiary speeches, stupendous popular demonstrations, 
and alarming menaces, he could not be persuaded to declare war 
against Austria ; Roman troops under General Durando crossed 
the frontier, but the Pope boldly disavowed them. True to his 
really liberal and Italian sympathies, he asked the Emperor to 
cede his Italian provinces, in order that they might be incor- 
porated in a North Italian State, but he would not join in the 
war cry—Fwuort il barbaro! In his celebrated encyclical letter 
of the 29th of April, which provoked such an outburst of 
sectarian wrath, he said: “To-day, as there are numerous 
requests that We, joining the peoples and the other princes of 
Italy, should declare war on Austria, We have believed it to be 
Our duty to protest formally and loftily in this solemn assembly 
(the Consistory) against such a resolution contrary to Our 
thoughts, seeing that, notwithstanding our unworthiness, We 
hold on earth the place of Him who is the Author of peace, the 
Friend of charity, and that, faithful to the Divine obligations of 
our supreme Apostolate, We embrace all countries, all peoples, 
all nations in an equal sentiment of paternal love.” 

The war against Austria was an unjust war of aggression. 
The Austrian title to the sovereignty of Lombardy and Venetia 
was valid; the Austrian rule was not harsh or unjust; the 
peasantry generally sympathized with Austria; and when the 
Emperor, one year before, had generously offered to cede those 
provinces on advantageous terms, the party of Young Italy had 
refused his offer. They desired war, because they knew that the 
disorder and distress attending war are the conditions in which 
revolutionary doctrines thrive and breed. After the complete 
defeat of the Italian forces, during the late summer and early 
part of autumn, 1848, the revolutionists were rather quieter in 
the Papal States. They were cowed, and allowed the Pope a 
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few weeks of comparative repose, with not much to disturb it 
beyond the collapse of two Ministries, and formation of a third 
under an honest man, Count Pellegrino Rossi. The most frantic 
orgies of the Revolution followed, as soon as it was found that 
Austria would not interfere in the affairs of Rome. The 
assassination of Count Rossi, the storming of the Quirinal, the 
Pope’s escape by night, the triumphal entry of Mazzini, the 
massacres of priests, war, and the arrival of Garibaldi, the siege, 
the collapse of the Republic, and restoration of the Papal 
Government, succeeded within a short period of eight months. 

The Pope determined to make one more trial of repre- 
sentative institutions. In his J/otu Proprio of Portici, issued 
on September 12, 1849, he informs his people that he intends 
to create a Council of State with consultative powers, and a 
Consulta of State to examine questions of finance, institutions 
which, “ while they would secure reasonable liberties to his most 
beloved subjects, would likewise secure his own independence, 
which he was under obligation to preserve in face of the 
universe.” If these promised institutions received no great 
development after Pius the Ninth’s return to Rome, we must 
seek the reason in the coldness and indifference of the Roman 
nobility and great mass of the people to the promised franchise, 
a coldness and indifference which may have had unfortunate 
results, but are not difficult of explanation when we call to mind 
what that nobility and the order-loving classes of the people had 
seen and suffered under the Pope’s first constitutional Govern- 
ment and under the Republic. 

No other charge against the Holy See, of inconsistency and 
unfair dealing with the Italian Liberals, merits serious attention. 
The measures of the Roman Curia change, its policy varies 
constantly, but the principles which are the basis of those 
measures and that policy are never tampered with. The illus- 
trious prince and statesman who now governs the destinies of 
the Catholic world, and who, like Pius the Ninth, was esteemed 
a Liberal omnium consensu nist imperasset, a king without a 
kingdom, who yet mediates between great Powers, and treats 
with powerful monarchs as their equal, confirming the sentence 
of former Popes, and making special reference to Pius the 
Ninth’s Sy//abus, condemns the principles of the Italian Liberals 
in the following terms in the encyclical letter Jmmortale Dei: 
“Now in force of those teachings of the Pontiffs, it must be held 
that the public authority is not from the people but from God ; 
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that the right which they call right of rebellion is an absurdity ; 
that neither for individual persons nor for States is it permissible 
to omit religious duties or to be indifferent in reference to the 
various forms of worship; that unbridled freedom of thought 
and of the press can never be a right, or merit favour and 
protection.” 

Thus the charge of volta-faccia brought against the Holy See 
must fall upon that vast débris of refuted lies and shattered 
accusations, which has grown to be a second rampart, an outer 
line of defence, around the stout walls of the Vatican ; for it has 
grown to be a historical fact of immeasurable significance that 
no one of the countless charges of self-contradiction or unfaith- 
fulness to principle, brought by the most ingenious enemies 
against the Papacy, can ever be substantiated. 
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The Land Question. 


——— 


THE distinction between real and personal property is a funda- 
“ mental notion in English law. The importance of the former 
kind of property, as compared with the latter, has indeed been 
understood at all times, but the speculations of modern writers, 
arising from the progress of the human mind and the exigencies 
of society, tend more and more to emphasize the distinction, 
and to rivet public attention upon the agrarian question. 
Hence in regard to land many propositions are discussed. 
How does ownership in land arise? Who is its owner? 
Should it bear the whole burthen of taxation? Should it be 
held in partnership or in severalty? Such are the questions 
which are addressed to the political economists, and to which, 
it must be confessed, they give divergent and opposite replies. 
In the following article we propose to offer some thoughts 
which may help the reader to arrive at a solution of the 
questions proposed. 

To understand how the ownership of land arises, we must go 
back to the foundations of property in general. Assuming, as 
we do, the historical value of the Bible, we learn that all 
dominion over the earth and its material goods was originally 
in common. The first human society consisted of man and 
wife, and these were the joint tenants of the surface of the 
globe, and of all that was found thereon. “Increase and 
multiply and fill the earth, and subdue it, and rule over the 
fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and all living creatures 
that move upon the earth.”! It is to this original grant that 
the Psalmist alludes when he says, “The Heaven of heaven is 
the Lord’s, but the earth He has given to the children of men.” ? 
And again, “With glory and honour hast Thou crowned him 
and hast set him over the works of Thy hands. Thou hast 
subjected all things under his feet, all sheep and oxen, moreover, 


1 Genesis i. 28, 2 Psalm cxiii. 16. 
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the beasts also of the fields. The birds of the air, and the 
fishes of the sea, that pass through the paths of the sea.” 

The dominion of man, therefore, over the earth and all it 
contains rests upon a distinct grant or concession made by God. 
The nature of man indeed, composed as it is of body and soul, 
dependent for its existence and well-being upon material things 
and capable of controlling them, indicates a natural rulership 
of the world, but such a rulership is placed beyond doubt or 
cavil by the distinctness of the original grant. 

The juridical effect of the original grant made to Adam and 
Eve may be thus summed up. By Divine arrangement the 
corporation aggregate, termed the human race, was constituted 
the owner of all things real and personal. 

In spite, however, of the communism originally instituted, 
we find, after a short time, that private ownership was in 
existence, for we read in the fourth chapter of Genesis: “ Abel 
also offered of the firstlings of zs flock and of their fat.” 
Here we have distinctly recognized private ownership of 
chattels. On the other hand, there is no record of any Divine 
intervention whereby the flock of Abel became his own. Hence 
it is obvious to conclude that the original communism was 
modified by human sanction, and that what scholastic writers 
call a divisio bonorum had to some extent at least taken place. 
The common opinion, therefore, represented by St. Thomas, the 
Thomists, and by Suarez, is abundantly justified. This opinion 
holds that the division of goods, or in other words, the establish- 
ment of private property, is of human institution. 

It is precisely at this point that an issue arises between 
Catholics and Communists: Was the human race justified in 
modifying the natural and original grant? The Catholic 
answers, Yes. The Communist answers, No. 

The Catholic defends his answer by various arguments. 
The chief of them may be found in the Secunda Secunde, q. 60, 
art. 2, We shall endeavour to present in a popular and ampli- 
fied form the doctrine contained in this important article. 

The human race, viewed as a corporation aggregate, was 
originally constituted the owner of all material things. Never- 
theless, this ownership was not inalienable in all respects. In 
this it resembles many natural rights. A single man is free 
from the burthens of the matrimonial state. But he may 
renounce his freedom and marry. So may the human race 
for good and sufficient reasons renounce or limit its ownership 
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of material things. There are abundant reasons for its doing 
so. No one will deny that a landlord in letting his land 
deprives himself to a certain extent of the control of it. But 
this sacrifice of personal control may be abundantly compen- 
sated by other advantages. He may desire to be an absentee, 
he may have no taste for farming, he may have no capital to 
stock his fields, and hence he renounces some portion of his 
inherent rights and lets his land to a tenant. Somewhat similar 
were the motives which induced the human family, at an early 
stage, to waive the full exercise of its right of proprietorship. 
Land it was soon found required cultivation. Its natural 
product was weeds and thistles. Sowing and reaping and other 
agricultural processes were to be performed. Chattel property 
was found to need peculiar care. Animals were exposed to 
risks and accidents from various causes. 

Different aptitudes began to display themselves in men as 
time went on, and long before Adam Smith the theory of the 
division of labour became manifest to reason. 

The vices of men, too, became apparent, and human law had 
to interpose for the maintenance of peace. Hence it was judged 
expedient by the human race, acting in its corporate capacity, 
to establish private ownership both in land and chattels. 

The conditions on which it was established are called in 
technical language, “tituli,” or titles, namely, visible acts on the 
performance of which a man becomes the owner of material 
goods. 

This explanation of the origin of property is maintained by 
the most distinguished writers, Catholic and Protestant. It 
is the almost unanimous opinion of the school, as is clear from 
the writings of St. Thomas, Bannez, Suarez, Lessius, and 
Schmalzgrueber. As an instance from Protestant jurists, I 
may cite Blackstone, who thus speaks of property in general: 


In the beginning of the world, we are informed by Holy Writ, the 
all-bountiful Creator gave to man “dominion over all the earth, and 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” This is the 
only true and solid foundation of man’s dominion over external 
things, whatever airy metaphysical notions may have been started 
by fanciful writers upon this subject. The earth, therefore, and all 
things therein are the general property of all mankind, exclusive of 
other beings, from the immediate gift of the Creator. And while the 
earth continued bare of inhabitants, it is reasonable to suppose that all 
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was in common among them, and that every one took from the public 
stock to his own use such things as his immediate necessities required. 

These general notions of property were then sufficient to answer 
all the purposes of human life, and might perhaps still have answered 
them had it been possible for mankind to have remained in a state of 
primeval simplicity ; as may be collected from the manners of many 
American nations when first discovered by the Europeans; and from 
the ancient method of living among the first Europeans themselves, if 
we may credit either the memorials of them preserved in the golden 
age of the poets, or the uniform accounts given by the historians of 
these times, wherein “erant omnia communia et indivisa omnibus 
veluti unum cunctis patrimonium esset.” . . . But when mankind 
increased in number, craft, and ambition, it became necessary to 
entertain conceptions of more permanent dominion, and to appropriate 
to individuals, not the immediate use only, but the very substance of 
the thing to be used. Otherwise innumerable tumults must have arisen, 
and the good order of the world be continually broken and disturbed, 
while a variety of persons were striving who should get the occupation 
of the same thing, or disputing which of them had actually gained it 
(bk. ii. cap. i.). 


In connection with the question of the motives which induced 
the human race to establish private property, it may not be out 
of place to notice the celebrated theory of Mr. Henry George.* 
Mr. George does not impugn the justice of establishing private 
property in general. But he takes exception to the establish- 
ment of private property in land. He has secured some 
followers and raised up many adversaries. The latter approach 
his theories in different ways. Some are content with hurling 
at him the epithets of Communist and Socialist—terms which 
are often made, in the mouths of the unlearned, to do duty for 
scientific argument. Yet assuredly Mr. George’s theory that 
private property in land is illicit, cannot be identified, as regards 
express terms, with Socialism and Communism. It is one 
thing to say: Private property in land is illicit. It is another 
thing to say: All private property is illicit. 

We consider that some of Mr. George’s statements are open 
to severe criticism. He seems to fluctuate between two theories, 
subversive one of the other. The first theory is: The human 
race is the owner of all land. 


The equal right of all men to the use of land is as clear as their 
equal right to breathe the air—it is a right proclaimed by the fact of 


3 Our quotations from Mr. George are taken from Progress and Poverty, Shilling 
Edition. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1883. 
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their existence. For we cannot suppose that some men have a right to 
be in this world, and others no right. If we are all here by the equal 
permission of the Creator, we are all here with an equal title to His 
bounty—with an equal right to the use of all that nature so impartially 
offers.* 


In page 258 he quotes Mr. Herbert Spencer, who says : “Had 
we to deal with the parties who originally robbed the human 
race of its heritage we might make short work of the matter.” 
On these words Mr. George observes: “Why not make short 
work of the matter anyhow? For this robbery is not like the 
robbery of a horse or a sum of money, that ceases with the act.” 

His second theory is: The people of a country is the owner 
of the land of the country. It is a theory obviously inconsistent 
with the first, and seems to be more seriously held than it. 

This theory is not a denial of property in land. It simply 
asserts that land is vested in a corporation aggregate, but not in 
an individual. 

Such a statement may be understood in various ways. If it 
is taken to mean that as a matter of fact there is at present no 
moral right to land vested in any individual, but that all such 
rights are vested in corporations aggregate, it is a statement so 
grossly paradoxical as to constitute in our opinion a grave 
obstacle to the permanent success of Mr. George’s work. From 
the statement thus understood, it immediately follows that all 
landlords and all peasant proprietors are acting unjustly. Nay 
more, an indictment is framed by such a theory against the 
practice of the Hebrews, the Civil Law of Rome, the Canon 
Law, the Civil Law of England. 

The laws of England indeed assume a theoretical principle 


which foreshadows, to some extent, the notion of nationalization 


of the land. This principle is thus treated by Blackstone : 


A subject therefore hath only the usufruct, and not the absolute 
property of the soil, or, as Sir Edward Coke expresses it, he hath 
dominium utile but not dominium directum. And hence it is that in the 
most solemn acts of law, we express the strongest and highest estate 
that any subject can have by these words: He is seised thereof in his 
demesne as of fee. It is a man’s demesne, dominium, or property, 
since it belongs to him and his heirs for ever, yet his dominium, 
property, or demesne is strictly not absolute or allodial, but qualified 
or feodal ; it is his demesne as of fee, that is, not purely and simply his 
own, since it is held of a superior lord in whom the ultimate property 
resides (bk. ii. ch. vii.). 

* Progress and Poverty, p. 239. 
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In legal practice, however, the rights of landlords, especially 
since the abolition of military tenures, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, are rights of property in the most extended sense. 
Mr. George’s statement, then, that private property in land 
is intrinsically unjust is a paradox. But it may be said: 
A paradox is not necessarily untrue. Granted. But before 
adopting it proof should be advanced in its favour. Mr. George 
in our opinion fails to produce such proof. If any were forth- 
coming we should no doubt find it in Progress and Poverty, 
book vii. ch. 1, entitled, “The Injustice of Private Property in 
Land.” Let us examine the arguments contained in the chapter, 


Man has primarily a right to himself, and the use of his own powers. 
I have for instance the power of locomotion, and of employing my 
hands in useful labour. This labour, when put in concrete form, I have 
also a right to, as it is the direct product of faculties which belong 
to me. 


Moreover, the right of ownership that springs from labour is 
the only just title to possession. “No one can be rightly 
entitled to what is not the produce of his labour.” 

Of Mr. George it may be said: Quz nimis probat nthil probat., 
He has demolished the foundation of his own favourite theory, 
the nationalization of the Land. This theory supposes that the 
land of a country belongs to the people of the country. On 
Mr. George’s own showing this last statement is false, and its 
contradictory is easily established thus: 

The land of a country belongs only to those who have 
produced it, for “no one can be rightly entitled to what is not 
the produce of his labour.” 

But the people of the country did not produce the land of 
the country. 

Therefore, the land of the country does not belong to the 
people of the country. 

The major in this syllogism is Mr. George’s own. The minor 
he will not deny. Would he maintain that the people of 
California produced the gold mines of California ? 

Or again, to take his illustration of the pen. 


The pen with which I am writing is justly mine. No other human 
being can rightfully lay claim to it, for in me is the title of the producers 
who made it. It has become mine because transferred to me by the 
stationer, to whom it was transferred by the importer, who obtained the 
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exclusive right to it by transfer from the manufacturer, in whom, by 
the same process of purchase, vested the rights of those who dug the 
materials from the ground and shaped it into a pen (p. 236). 


He admits that the pen is his own, and he traces its history. But 
in truth it is not his own, for if it is of Californian gold it came 
from California, and belongs to the people of California. But 
perhaps he will say the people of California have empowered 
“him who dug the material from the ground” to take the gold. 
If so they have acted unwarrantably, for first they have consti- 
tuted by the act private property in land, a thing intrinsically 
unjust, and secondly they have attempted to alienate certain 
inalienable rights. These inalienable rights are the rights of the 
future generations of California, the land of which has been 
impoverished by the loss of the substance of the gold pen. If 
Mr. George, then, were consistent, he would ascertain from what 
country the gold pen came, and restore the gold of it to the 
people of that country. 

Nor can he establish his right to the pen by transfer through 
the series of persons whom he mentions, namely, the stationer, 
the importer, the manufacturer, the gold-digger. The title of all 
these persons is vitiated at the source, and they, all of them, 
come under the head of unjust possessors of Californian gold. 

Mr. George has been led into a long series of errors by the 
assumption of a false principle. This principle he clearly 
enunciates in page 236, and it may be thus expressed: Labour 
is the only rightful basis of property. It is to be regretted that 
some of his Catholic adversaries seem unwarily to have adopted, 
at least implicitly, this false maxim. Yet a little consideration 
might have shown them that man cannot create but merely 
modify matter, and that before (to use the cant of a certain 
school of economists) “he impresses on it the seal of his own 
personality,” he must be the rightful possessor of the material 
in question. No matter how skilful a sculptor I may be, I cannot 
enter the shop of a statuary, seize a block of Carrara marble, 
and make it my own by carving out of it a statue of Liberty. 
There is therefore, or should be, a title antecedent to all labour, 
and Canonists and Jurists have no difficulty in pointing it out. 

But while making these adverse criticisms on Mr. George’s 
work, we think it only fair to say that there are many portions 
of it which merit the consideration of the thoughtful reader. He 
will find in it a sincere effort to vindicate the Providence of God, 
the sanctity of His government, and the dignity of the moral 
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law. This we believe to be the real cause of such success as the 
book has had. Under this aspect he imitates the methods of 
the best continental economists, and soars above the dreary 
materialism of Mill and Jevons. He recognizes the gross 
inequalities existing in the distribution of wealth—inequalities 
which are the source, according to Aristotle, of all revolutions, 
He deplores the fact that the material progress and civilization 
of the day are haunted and accompanied by the spectre of 
poverty. He desires to remedy the evil, and in this laudable 
design we regret that he should have given his adhesion to 
fundamental errors of a serious kind. These only serve to 
obstruct the designs to which he has devoted his eloquence 
and his writings. 

If nationalization of the land be an essential for the solution 
of the social problem, Mr. George might surely have advocated 
it by happier methods. The theory is not a negation of pro- 
perty in land. Property may be defined to be, the right of 
disposing of a thing within the limits allowed by law. This 
right may be inherent in an individual or a corporation aggre- 
gate. Ina sense the original dominion of the human race in 
regard of land may be regarded as property. Blackstone uses 
the word sometimes in this sense. Its technical, however, and 
strict meaning is confined to cases where the right is inherent 
in an individual, or in a corporation aggregate less in extent 
than that of the human race. Mr. George simply says that 
rightful property in land never is found in an individual, but can 
exist only in a corporation aggregate entitled the people of the 
country. This proposition is undoubtedly untrue, but it is 
not a negation of property in land. 

As far as practice is concerned, Mr. George might have 
confined himself to saying it is expedient to vest all land in 
the State, and to take lawful means to this end. Seeing that 
many States have occupied the position of owners in regard 
of the lands of the country, there would be nothing obviously 
reprehensible in such a proposal. 

Whether nationalization of the land, if effected, would be 
a solution under its material aspects of the social problem, it 
would be impossible for us to discuss within the scope of the 
present article. 

We shall conclude then by briefly summarizing the thoughts 
which we have suggested in answer to the question: How does 
proprietorship of land arise? We reply that it arises, like all 
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other proprietorship, from human institution. It is the creature 
or product of human positive law, yet it is not unconnected with 
the law of nature, for this last contains in rudimentary form all 
the dictates of human legislation. It is the province of jurists 
to demonstrate the connection existing between the law of 
nature and the prescriptions of human law. This is not a 
difficult task in the case of property. Reason dictates the 
necessity of securing, in the most effectual manner, the develop- 
ment and fruitfulness of natural things. This end is found to 
be attained by appropriating to certain individuals of the human 
‘race the use and ‘possession of goods which were originally 
belonging to the common stock. The conditions upon which 
such an assignment is made are called the titles of property. 

According to St. Thomas all human law aims at promoting 
the general good. In establishing therefore the titles to pro- 
perty, and in assigning the power of using things as one’s own, 
legislators are bound to restrict and limit the right of ownership 
so that it may not become hurtful to the general weal. 

Another attribute of human law, intimately connected with 
the institution of property, is the attribute of mutability. There 
are two reasons upon which rests the right of changing human 
law. The first is the natural progress of the human mind, the 
second is the changes continually taking place in external cir- 
cumstances. Hence in all civilized states the right is continually 
exercised of interfering with property. Such interferences are 
usually met by owners with the battle-cry—confiscation. In 
some cases no doubt the cry is warranted. Frequently, however, 
it arises from the tendency to claim for property an absolute 
stability, such as is consistent with the changeable conditions 
of human life. In such cases the legislator must be firm, and 
fix his thoughts upon the general good. Alterations in the 
distribution of wealth cannot be effected without curtailing the 
property of some. Hence, as lawyers say, in all alienation 
there is loss and gain. Loss to him who transfers, and gain 
to him who receives. The Budget introduced annually by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer involves an interference with pro- 
perty to the extent of ninety millions sterling. Custom has 
habituated the mind to the process, and there is usually no cry 
of confiscation. This cry, however, does arise when particular 
classes are interfered with in a novel manner, even though such 
interference should be justified by the paramount consideration 
of the public good. The small distillers of Ireland groaned 
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under the increased whiskey tax which finally closed their 
establishments. The farming interest protested against the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, the landlords exclaim against an 
increased land tax, or rent reductions. Such are the remon- 
strances that trouble the peace of the statesman. He can only 
meet them by alleging the imperative claims of the public 
interest. 

In land, especially, it is necessary that the conditions of 
property should be carefully considered. Land is the main 
source of wealth, and the storehouse upon which the human 
race depends for subsistence. 

If the origin of property and the conditions upon which it is 
held be such as we have described in this article, it is easy to 
conclude that owners whether of real or personal property 
should remember that the duties attaching to their position 
require them to employ their means in such a way that they 
may promote, and not hinder, the welfare of their countrymen. 
When the rights of property are abused on a systematic and 
extensive scale, history records that states resort to the remedy 
of revolution. History, too, suggests the conclusion that pru- 
dent concessions are capable of averting this extreme calamity. 
Hence the maxim of the better school of economists is verified, 
that the prevalence of the moral law and of the principles of 
justice in the State is the best security for the stability of pro- 


perty. 


WILLIAM HAYDEN, S.J. 
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THE American people were first awakened to the incon- 
venience of an unprotected commerce, by the historical episode 
which after the fashion of the time was commemorated in 
the ballad Carpe Diem, “Seize the Day,” of which the following 
is a specimen verse : 

The Dey of Algiers not afraid of his ears, 

Sent to Jonathan once for some tribute : 

“Ho! ho!” says the Dey, “if the rascal don’t pay, 

A caper or two I’ll exhibit. 

I’m the Dey of Algiers, with a beard a yard long ; 

I’m a Mussulman, too, and of course very strong ; 

For this is my maxim, dispute it who can, 

That a man of stout muscle’s a stout Mussulman.” 

“If I were to make peace with everybody,” said the arrogant 
barbarian in answer to the remonstrances of the United States, 
“what would become of my corsairs? What should I do with 
my soldiers? They would take off my head for want of other 
prizes, not being able to live on their miserable allowance.” 
This was forcible logic to the pirate Dey, and argued no less 
forcibly to the Americans the necessity of a protective navy. 

“A country to protect itself from insult,” Washington had 
said, “must be ina position to repel it.” The wisdom of his 
words was borne in upon his countrymen by the humiliations 
which their defenceless condition brought upon them from the 
Barbary powers. The phenomenal recuperative force of the 
young nation, no doubt made it careless in time of peace. 
Not many years elapsed before the infant navy caused itself 
to be acknowledged and feared by those same powers, and 
according to the disinterested testimony of Pius the Seventh, 
had done more for Christendom against the North African 
pirates than all the European forces united. Hence, in 1798, 
when the French Directory, presuming upon the weakness 
of our navy, made the insolent demand for tribute money, 
accompanying it with a threat to ravage the United States 
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coast, the American Envoy’s patriotic reply, “MILLIONS FOR 
DEFENCE, BUT NOT ONE CENT FOR TRIBUTE,” was re-echoed 
by his countrymen, and roused Congress to take vigorous 
measures to make the navy a power to be respected on the 
seas. The Navy Department, the duties of which had hitherto 
been performed by the Secretary of War, dated from this 
period. Benjamin Stoddert of Georgetown first filled the 
office of Secretary of the Navy, and took his seat in the 
Cabinet in April 1798. 

It is remarkable that a navy should be so late a growth 
in a continent with more than five thousand miles of sea coast, 
and numerous navigable lakes and rivers. Of the two branches 
of defence, army and navy, the latter should, it would seem, 
have claimed the earliest attention. But it was not until 
1845, more than forty vears after the establishment of West 
Point, that any effective measures were taken by the Govern- 
ment to organize a similar institution for instruction in naval 
science. Previous to this, the education of the midshipman 
was conducted principally on board ship, a measure advan- 
tageous to his seamanship, but affording little opportunity 
for the study of other branches of his profession equally 
important. Life on board ship with the unavoidable inter- 
ruptions of weather and laborious watches, was not favourable 
to the steady application required for the higher branches 
of mathematics, experimental philosophy, chemistry, &c., now 
taught at the Academy. As a writer of the period observed, 
it was just as reasonable to expect to teach young army officers 
the higher studies of their profession in the field as to limit 
a midshipman’s education to that which he may acquire on 
board a man-of-war, which is only an army afloat. 

George Bancroft, the historian, was the first to formulate 
any definite plan for the better education of the officers of 
the navy. He was a man of superior education himself, having 
taken his degree in the Universities of Harvard and Gottingen, 
was already prominent in literature, and possessed the advan- 
tage of personal experience in teaching and educational systems. 
Through his efforts a Naval School was formally organized 
at Annapolis in 1845. The immediate site chosen for the 
institution was Fort Severn, situated on a projecting point 
of land watered by the Severn River on one side, and an 
arm of the Chesapeake Bay on the other. The location 
commanded a view of the commercial marine at Baltimore, 
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offered a sheltering roadstead to storm-bound vessels, and 
an excellent harbour for ships indispensable to the study 
of practical seamanship. Mr. Bancroft was particularly happy 
in his choice of Commander Franklin Buchanan, an able and 
efficient officer, as Superintendent of the Academy. He had 
entered the navy at fifteen, and at thirty had attained the 
rank of Commander, and possessed the reputation of a stern 
disciplinarian, and a man of inflexible will. Many of the 
first pupils, ranging in age from eighteen to twenty-seven, 
little accustomed to steady mental exertion, and with all 


. the careless improvidence of the sailor, required a firm hand. 


His administration was so successful that the Navy Department 
refused to consider his application for active service shortly 
after the outbreak of the war with Mexico, and he was retained 
at the Academy until 1847, when upon renewing his application 
he was ordered to the U.S. ship Germantown. At the beginning 
of the late war he tendered his resignation for the purpose 
of joining the Confederate forces, but the Government declined 
to accept it, and dismissed him from the service. He entered 
the Confederate Navy, and commanded the Merrimac in her 
engagement with the J/ouztor, and the Confederate fleet in 
the engagement in the Harbour of Mobile. He was wounded 
on both occasions, and taken prisoner on the latter. During 
his administration the course of studies at the Academy 
comprised the following professorships: 1, Mathematics ; 
2, Natural History; 3, Chemistry ; 4, Ordnance and Gunnery 
and the use of steam; 5, History, Geography, English Gram- 
mar, &c. 

The faculty,or Academic staff, numbering sixty-five members, 
consists of the superintendent, a line officer never below the 
rank of captain, the commandant of cadets, an officer usually 
of the rank of commander, and the heads of the various 
departments, who are officers of the navy or professors ap- 
pointed from civil life. A senior officer of the medical corps 
with four assistants is charged with the hygiene of the Academy 
and its inmates. The duties pertaining to the commissariat 
are performed by an officer of the pay corps of the navy. 

Every member of the House of Representatives is entitled 
to nominate to the Academy one candidate residing in his 
district ; the President appoints ten from the country at large, 
and one from the district of Columbia. 

The regulations governing admission require that the candi- 
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date be between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, physically 
sound, well formed, and of robust constitution; that he be 
submitted to a physical examination by a medical board 
convened for that purpose; that he pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation in reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, algebra, 
grammar, and history. The examination is elementary in 
character except in arithmetic, the candidate’s proficiency in 
this branch must be such as to require no further study, and 
enable him to follow at once the higher branches of mathe- 
matics; his knowledge of geography and history, particularly 
that of his own country, must also be thorough. On admission 
to the institution, an oath is administered to him by which 
he binds himself to serve in the navy of the United States 
for eight years, including the period of his academic course. 
He deposits with the paymaster the sum of $20 to be expended 
in the purchase of text-books and authorized articles, and 
another sum which varies according to the outfit he brings 
with him, for clothing and furniture. After one month’s 
residence at the school, he is credited with his travelling 
expenses from home, but is obliged in case of his withdrawal 
within a year, to refund this amount. His pay of $500 a year 
dates from his entrance. This sum is not given him to be 
spent at his option. He makes a formal requisition on paper 
for the articles he requires, which, if approved by the superin- 
tendent, are furnished him by the military store-keeper, and 
with the expenses of his mess and laundry deducted by the 
treasurer from his pay. Sixty dollars a year are also reserved 
for the expenses of his outfit at graduation. The Spartan 
simplicity of his life easily enables him to live within his 
pay. All luxuries are not only rigorously prohibited, but 
confiscated if discovered. A simple iron bedstead, a wardrobe, 
a small mirror, a broom, and a washstand with its accessories, 
comprise the furniture of his room. All adornment is confined 
to the inner side of his wardrobe door, which is generally lined 
with photographs. All expensive amusements such as games 
of chance, cards, betting, as well as the introduction of wine 
or cigars within the academic limits are prohibited and may 
be punished with dismissal. The modest sum of $25 a month 
suffices for the expenses of a cadet’s mess and laundry. Yet 
the mess hall is perhaps the only exception in the Spartan 
rigour of his life. It is a large well-lighted room on the ground 
floor of the “Cadet Quarters;” the tables with their spotless 
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linen cloths and napkins renewed every day, and highly polished 
table service present a most inviting appearance. The fare, 
though simple, is well cooked and most abundant, almost lavish, 
There is a tradition at the Academy of a cadet having eaten 
seventeen eggs at one meal, and recently when a complaint 
was made to the superintendent of the slowness of the attendants 
in the mess hall, it was discovered on investigation, that after 
the complainant had had five plates of soup served him, the 
attendants using all possible expedition, could hardly bring 
the remaining courses, supplied doubtless in the same liberal 
proportion, within the forty minutes allowed for dinner. But 
while every allowance is made for the appetite of hard-working 
hearty lads attaining their growth, such excesses are discoun- 
tenanced. 

The Academic course embraces a period of four years, varied 
by three months’ yearly sea service in the practice ships during 
the months of June, July, and August, and four weeks’ holiday 
in the month of September. At the end of this term the cadet 
receives his certificate of graduation, but is not a commissioned 
officer in the navy until after he has had two years of practical 
sea service in a cruising ship, and has passed a final examination 
at the Academy. 

The grounds within the Academic limits, comprising about 
fifty acres, are beautifully laid out in handsome lawns, and shady 
romantic walks. Conspicuous for its beauty among the latter 
is that known as Lover’s Lane. Another path by the sea wall, 
swept by the fresh breezes of the bay, is a favourite summer 
evening resort. It lacks the beauty of the celebrated “ flirtation 
walk” at West Point, but is not behind it in romance. Its chief 
attraction is the large mortar on the bank, famous as a ren- 
dezvous for romantic couples, until the present superintendent 
cruelly robbed it of all its charms by thoughtlessly placing a 
gas-lamp in close proximity. 

Figure-heads of various vessels with brilliant naval histories 
adorn the grounds. Prominent among them is that of the 
frigate Constitution, a veteran of more than four score years, 
whose magnificent career has so long been the theme of oratory 
and song. Perhaps her proudest boast is that in her encounter 
with the Guerriére, she became the first American ship to which 
Great Britain struck her flag. Lover tells an amusing story con- 
nected with this engagement. It appears that the commanders 
of the two vessels, Captain Hull and Captain Dacres, were 
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acquaintances before the war, and met at an evening entertain- 
ment where discussing the merits of their respective navies and 
the consequence of any trouble between the two nations, Captain 
Hull said good humouredly : 

“Take care of that ship of yours if I ever catch her in the 
Constitution.” 

Captain Dacres laughed and wagered a hat that if they ever 
met as antagonists his friend would discover his mistake. 

Years after, when the two ships met in battle, and Captain 
Dacres, after a brave fight, left the Guerriére a floating wreck, 
and came on board the Constitution to offer his sword to Hull, 
the chivalrous American met his gallant foe with a friendly 
grasp of the hand and declined to take his sword, saying: “ No, 
no, I will not take a sword from one who knows so well how 
to use it, but ’U/ trouble you for that hat.” 

Among the curious relics scattered through the grounds is 
the Japanese Bell, presented by the Regent of Lew Chew Islands, 
a dependency of Japan, to Commodore Perry, on the occasion 
of his visit to that country, for the purpose of opening com- 
munication with the United States. It was cast in Japan in 
the year 1456, as a sort of thanksgiving and impetratory offering, 
and bears in Japanese characters the following inscription : 


In the eighth year of Eiraku and of Kanoye Tora, of the reign of 
the King of Lew-Chew, Kei-Shi-yo-Hoo, offered a prayer of benevolence, 
for the people, and afterwards ordered a large bell to be founded. He 
did this as an act of thanksgiving, and presented it to the temple of 
Daizen Anji, in the kingdom, in order that the people of the three 
worlds—Heaven, Earth, and Hades—might be saved from infernal 
doctrines, and therefore it was that he instructed Shokoku Ansai to 
frame the inscription. 

This beautiful bell has been founded and hung in the tower of the 
temple. It will awaken dreams of superstition. If one will bear 
in mind to act rightly and truly, and the Lords and Ministers will do 
justice in a body, the barbarians will never come to invade. The sound 
of the bell will convey the virtue of Fushi, and will echo like the sgng 
of Tsuirai, and the benevolence of the Lords will continue for ever 
like these echoes ! 


The 2oth day, roth month, 7th Keitai. 
Suu EIsu1. 


Chief Priest of the Temple. 


EMONNOSKE Frijiwara Kunimito, Founder of the Bell. 
YonaFruku Cuiusei, President of the Hanging Ceremonies. 
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At the foot of the main avenue, near the sea wall, is the 
Steam Engineering Building, one of the finest structures within 
the area. It stands back a few feet from the promenade, and 
the intervening space is ornamented with a handsome fountain 
surmounted by a statue of Neptune. The main hall of the 
building, which is used as a model-room, is a fine apartment, 
with highly-polished floor, and massive wrought iron pillars, 
which reflect in their shining surface the glittering objects on 
the wall. A pair of marine engines of 600 indicated horse- 
power, with boiler, propeller and complete machinery, occupy 
the centre of the room. Two boilers at the further end of 
the room are used to generate steam for the engines, and 
two are left open for inspection and study; the interior of 
these are painted white, and illuminated with gas jets to 


exhibit the minutest portions of their intricate structure. 


Additional light overhead is admitted by a large open gallery 
supported upon polished wrought iron columns. The wings 
on either side of the main building are divided into offices 
and workshops, where the cadets receive practical instruction 
in the trade of the smith, the machinist, the boiler-maker, 
the pattern-maker, and the moulder. The second floor of 
the building contains recitation-rooms, a room fitted for 
practice in mechanical drawing, and a model-room for the 
exhibition of all the details of steam machinery, with its 
method of construction and operation, and engineering imple- 
ments of all kinds. 

The chemical laboratory, a well lighted, well ventilated, one 
storey building, 55 by 48 feet, contains two laboratories, one fitted 
for work in general chemistry and qualitative analysis, and the 
other for advanced students in quantitative work. 

Adjoining the chemical laboratory is the physical laboratory, 
an L shaped, two-storey building. On the first floor are two 
recitation-rooms, a general work-room, a galvanometer-room, 
and a small room in the centre of the building for experiments 
in heat on radiation and absorption. The second floor is used 
as a lecture-room, and physical laboratory. The building is 
supplied with water, gas, vacuum, blast pumps, and all the latest 
appointments. 

“Seamanship building” in the north-eastern part of the 
grounds, contains a most complete variety of working models and 
apparatus for practical instruction, including full-rigged ships, 
both with and without sails. Conspicuous among these, is the 
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screw sloop of war Axtictam, exhibited at the Centennial in 
1876. It is a full-rigged working model, 41 feet in length, 
with sails and spars complete. The walls of the lower half 
of the building are lined with panels, displaying all the common 
knots, splices, bends, and hitches, together with the various 
kinds of rope, and photographs of foreign men-of-war, and 
other illustrations of the various branches of seamanship 
and naval architecture. The cadets receive further instruction 
in practical seamanship on board the United States men-of-war 
Dale, Wyoming, Santee, Constellation, and a Monitor, which lies 
in the harbour for that purpose. The museum, a two-storey 
structure on the right of the seamanship building, contains 
the greater portion of the curious relics and historical trophies 
preserved at the institution. Immediately over the first arch, at 
the entrance, hangs the flag of the Lawrence, a square piece of 
blue bunting bearing the dying hero's last words: “ Don’t give 
up the ship.’ It is the same flag carried by Perry in his perilous 
transfer to the Vzagara, when finding his own ship disabled, he 
made his way in an open boat to the Vagara in the midst of a 
shower of grape-shot, cannon, and musketry, and taking com- 
mand of the comparatively uninjured vessel, wrested from the 
enemy the victory which they had already begun to claim with 
exulting huzzas. The brave Perry attributed his marvellous 
escape on this occasion with that of his little brother, a lad 
of twelve, whose clothing was transpierced with bullets, to 
the prayers of his wife. 

The oldest relic in the Museum is a breech-loading cannon 
which antedates the Discovery of America. It was captured 
in Mexico by the United States troops. An impress of the 
Spanish coat of arms engraved upon it, was taken in wax and 
sent by the Government to Madrid, and it was found that no 
cannon so marked had been manufactured since 1490. The 
breech-loader at one time was generally considered a modern 
invention: Chambers’ Excyclopedia mentions it among the 
inventions and improvements in ordnance for which Sir William 
Armstrong was knighted during or after the Crimean War. 

The old Fort, which in the early days of the Academy was 
used by the students for great gun exercises, has been fitted up 
as a gymnasium with a bowling-alley on the ground floor. 
The weekly “hops,” given by the cadets, are held in this build- 
ing, and the semi-annual balls in the armoury, a larger building 
which comprises a fencing-hall, gunnery-rooms, and store-room, 
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and is furnished with every variety of weapons both ancient and 
modern. 

The house occupied by the successive superintendents of the 
Academy was probably one of the oldest in the grounds. It 
was a large colonial mansion, with spacious gardens in the rear, 
extending almost to the bay. Certain records show that it was 
built before 1751. It remained standing until 1883, when it was 
condemned as unsafe. A new building modelled on the old is 
almost completed on the same site. 

The library is an old historic structure, the date of which is 
not exactly known, but it is supposed to have been erected 
sometime before the middle of the last century. It was 
originally the official residence of all the Governors of Mary- 
land, until 1866, when it was bought by the United States 
Government. The second floor is fitted up as offices, and the 
lower floor is used as a library. An annual appropriation of 
$2,000 is allowed by Congress for its support. It possesses a 
rich collection of works on professional subjects, particularly 
those relating to the different departments of instruction at the 
Academy, as well as a fine collection of standard authors, and 
literary periodicals published in America and Europe. The 
walls are adorned with a number of paintings representing naval 
engagements, the portraits of distinguished naval heroes and the 
superintendents of the Academy. 

At right angles to the library is the chapel, a handsome 
building, erected during the administration of Admiral Porter. 
Among the most interesting memorial tablets which decorate 
its walls, is that to Lieut. Talbot and his four companions, who 
taking their lives in their hands, braved the perils of a winter 
sea in a small boat to bring relief to their shipwrecked comrades. 
The heroic crew, after a voyage of fifteen hundred miles, and 
thirty-one days of indescribable suffering, reached one of the 
Hawaiian Islands in safety, but unfortunately on Sunday: had it 
been any other day the shore would have been lined with 
fishermen ; and on attempting to land in a heavy surf, Lieut. 
Talbot and all but one of his brave men, exhausted by privation 
and suffering, perished in the breakers. On the tablet was 
engraved the simple words: “ Greater love hath no man than 
this that a man lay down his life for his friends.” The boat 
itself is one of the relics preserved at the Academy. 

Between the chapel and the upper gate of the Academy is a 
handsome block of houses called Blake Row, used as quarters 
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for the officers and professors. Most of the instructors live 
within the academic limits in dwelling-houses or apartments. 
The “ Sick Quarters,” now undergoing alterations, are fitted up 
with rooms for patients, and a complete dispensary. The sick 
call is sounded every morning immediately after breakfast, and 
cadets requiring medical attendance are examined and pre- 
scribed for by an officer of the medical staff. 

The cadets are chiefly quartered in a building in the north- 
western end of the grounds. It is a four-storied structure 
surmounted by a dome enclosing a four dial clock tower illumi- 
nated at night. The base of the dome is encircled by a gallery, 
which commands a magnificent view of the beautiful scenery of 
the bay. The wings of the building are divided into recitation- 
rooms, offices, bath-rooms, and reception-rooms. The mess-hall, 
one hundred feet in length, with a store-room attached, occupies 
the entire depth of the west wing. An officer of the academic 
staff is always on duty in the building to enforce discipline, and 
see to the preservation of order and decorum. The cadet’s 
rooms are always open to his inspection, made every morning 
at a regular hour, and oftener at irregular times, as he thinks 
proper. A cadet officer from the first class is appointed super- 
intendent on each floor, and is responsible for any disturbance 
that may take place. A cadet from the same class is detailed 
as officer of the day, whose duties are to assist the officer in 
charge to carry out the regulations, and to make a list of all 
the delinquencies, or misdemeanours at drill or in any department 
which may have been reported during the day. This list, or 
conduct report, which is read aloud at roll-call before breakfast, 
remains posted in the quarters during the day, to give the 
delinquents an opportunity to file any excuse they may have to 
offer. 

Discipline is enforced by the following penalties: solitary 
confinement, coventry, where the culprit is made to mess by 
himself, and his companions forbidden all intercourse with him, 
public reprimand on parade, confinement under guard, confine- 
ment to quarters, deprivation of leave, deprivation of recreation, 
extra watch, or guard duty and drill, suspension, reduction of 

det rank, dismissal and court-martial. 

The cruel and cowardly practice of hazing is the only offence 
for which a cadet is tried by court-martial. The superintendent is 
the only officer in the Academy authorized to order or inflict 
punishment of any kind. While the discipline is necessarily 
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severe and subjects the student to due surveillance, he is never 
made to feel that he is under espionage. Every effort is made, 
on the contrary, to awaken a moral sense of what is due to his 
own self-respect, and to bring him to the necessary subordination 
through a feeling of honour rather than by external restraints 
or compulsory measures. There, as at West Point, conduct is 
an important factor in determining his class standing. To 
graduate with distinction, his subordination and fidelity to 
the regulations of the Academy must equal his class pro- 
ficiency. The desire of the authorities is that the national 
nursery of the country’s brave defenders should, in the words of 
an illustrious Secretary of the Navy, “combine whatever is most 
excellent in the educational establishments both of America and 
Europe, not from any spirit of idle display, or national pride, 
but because such an establishment will be an important 
representative to other nations of the character of American 
institutions, because young men catch the tone and spirit of 
their surroundings and go forth from a noble Academy with 
characters elevated to the rank of the institution itself.” 


ELLA M'MAHON. 














The Lindsays. 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN LONDON. 


WHo has not tried to put into words his first impressions 
of London? And who has not failed? Probably, if people 
were quite careful not to impose upon themselves, they would 
feel bound to confess that after the first feeling of bewilderment 
was over, their chief impression was one of a vague disappoint- 
ment. They knew that they had set foot in the metropolis 
of the Empire, and they could not help forgetting that London 
is not to be seen in half an hour. 

This, at least, was Alec Lindsay’s experience. When he 
emerged from the railway station and found himself in the 
Euston Road he could hardly believe that he had at last 
reached the city of his dreams. With his overcoat over his 
arm and his bag in his hand (avoiding, like a thrifty Scot, 
the needless expense of a cab), he trudged slowly eastwards, 
taking mental notes as he went. He was surprised at the 
comparative stillness around him. He had often heard of 
the bustle in the streets of London; but the Euston Road 
was quieter than many a street in Glasgow. Then the houses 
offended him. They were much lower in height than those 
to which he had been accustomed, and much uglier. He gazed 
with contempt on the tumble-down buildings of wood, or of 
brick not much more durable than wood, projected from the 
houses to the pavement. He was surprised at the absence 
of hurry, at the street children playing about (as much wrapped 
up in their play as if they were on a village-green), at the 
half-intelligible Cockney dialect. 

After reaching King’s Cross, Alec made his way to a small 
street lying to the north of Gray’s Inn, where there was a 
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private boarding-house, and there he established himself till 
he should find suitable lodgings. As soon as he had had 
a cup of tea, he sallied out again into the streets ; for the roar 
of London was in his ears, and he could not keep still. 

“I wish Cameron were going to hunt for diggings with 
me,” he said to himself, as his mind flew back to the time 
when his friend had compelled Mrs. Macpherson to admit him 
to her house. Then, suddenly, the sense of loneliness descended 
upon him, aimost like a tangible thing. He was standing at 
the crossing, close to the Metropolitan Railway Station, where 
the crowd was thickest. Half mechanically he noted one and 
another come and go, and vanish in the crowd, like autumn leaves 
on a swollen river. They came and went, and he was alone. 
In this great swarm of human creatures none knew his face, 
not one knew even his name. 

The air was thick and tainted, heavy with a thousand 
offensive odours; and the yellow sunshine from the sinking 
sun seemed to be struggling in vain to teach the dwellers 
in this unlovely city something of the peace and beauty in 
the great world beyond. And Alec, looking up, saw its radiance. 
He saw the rose-colour in the air. He saw a few unconsidered 
dirty panes of glass, high up in a warehouse wall, flashing 
like gems on the wall of the city that hath no need of the 
sun—and he remembered that the same sunlight was lighting 
up the wide moors and the bare slopes of Ben Ime, and playing 
on the green sea-weed and the grey rocks, where none but 
angel-eyes were looking on. 

Afterwards Alec came to know London well, for he was 
never tired of wandering about the streets. He came to know 
that Cheapside and the Strand were not “ London,” nor even 
Westminster, or Piccadilly. He lost himself, over and over 
again, in labyrinths of small, grimy streets, each twenty 
feet of which made a separate home. He found that in the 
East End there were miles and miles of land covered with 
manufactories, warehouses, and houses of repulsive ugliness 
filled with hard-working people. He came to the conclusion 
at last that the one thing in which London was unique was 
its unsearchableness. In other towns there were half a dozen, 
perhaps a dozen, important thoroughfares; here they were 
numberless. And no sooner had he studied one neighbourhood 
till he knew it very well, than he found another inhabited 
by people who had totally different habits and modes of 
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life, different interests; speaking, perhaps, a different lan- 
guage. 

On the following morning Alec presented himself at the 
office of Messrs. Hatchett, Small, and Hatchett, in Theobald’s 
Road. He was shown into a large, well-furnished, but not 
very clean room, lined with calf-covered volumes, which were 
kept more for show than for use. Here, early as it was, the 
senior partner was seated, busy over his correspondence. He 
looked up as Alec entered, showing a face which expressed 
less than any human countenance which Alec had ever beheld. 
It was the face of a man who had trained himself to say the 
correct thing, and not a word more—-who had schooled himself 
for thirty years to allow nothing of such feelings or sentiments 
as he might possess to appear in his face. His hair was well 
brushed; his coat fitted perfectly; his boots were all that 
boots could be; his tie was of exactly the proper hue, neither 
sombre nor brilliant ; his manner—to those whom he considered 
his equals—was unexceptionable. 

“So you are Mr. Lindsay—ah? Glad to see you. Take 
a seat. A connection of a client of ours in Scotland, I believe. 
A nephew? Yes—just so , 

(Dictating to a clerk at his side). 

“Butler and Smith. Dear Sirs——We beg to acknowledge 
your letter of yesterday’s date. Your offer of £300 and costs 
is quite inadequate. We have briefed Mr. Bussel, and the case 
will come on for hearing, we expect, in three days’ time. Yours, 
&c. Major-General Potts. Dear Sir,— Yourself v. 
Brown. Messrs Butler and Smith have offered £300 and costs, 
which is more than we expected, and we advise you to accept 
it. The costs, of course, are very heavy; and in the event 
of an adverse verdict, they would fall entirely upon you. We 
are, dear sir, yours faithfully By the way, Mr. Tibbets, 
see that that brief in Brown and Potts’ case goes over to 
Mr. Bussel this forenoon—And now, Mr. Lindsay, what can 
I do for you? You want to see a little of our business, try 
what it is like before taking articles, I believe?” 

As he spoke Mr. Hatchett opened another envelope, glanced 
over its contents, and placed them on a little heap of papers at 
one side of the table. 

“TI am not sure yet, that I shall take articles,” said Alec. 
“It is very probable I may not do so.” 

“We never take pupils,” said Mr. Hatchett, his eyes on a 
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fresh letter as he spoke. “It is our invariable rule. But we 
have no objection to your being here a few months, to oblige 
Mr. Lindsay—none at all.” 

Then he seemed to forget all about the new clerk and his 
affairs, and remained plunged in thought for some seconds. 
Finally, he laid aside the letter without speaking, and went on 
to open another. 

Before him was a pile of letters which had yet to be got 
through ; and on one side lay a bundle of deeds and documents 
which had just come up from the law-stationer. At his right 
hand stood two baskets, one being a deep one for the envelopes 
and waste paper, the other a shallow one for the letters them- 
selves. Ona table was a tray for the documents which came by 
the post. 

Before Mr. Hatchett had finished his correspondence the 
door opened, and a tall, thin young man, with a pale face, black 
hair, large features, and a keen, shrewd expression of counten- 
ance, came into the room. 

“Ah! Mr. Beattie—a little late, eh ?”—and the lawyer began 
to discuss with his manager in a low tone the details of the 
business before them. It was not until that was over that Alec’s 
existence was remembered. Then his fellow-countryman came 
up with a smile and shook hands with him. 

“Yes; I think you had better take charge of Mr. Lindsay 
for the present,” said Mr. Hatchett. “I dare say you will be 
able to make him useful. And as to that mortgage of the 
Waste Paper Utilization Company, you had better write at once 
and refuse their offer. That’s all, I think.” 

Alec followed his new acquaintance up two flights of stairs 
into a small room crowded with tables, every one of which was 
covered with bundles of papers. 

“This is my den,” said Beattie, “but I thought you would 
like a room to yourself, so I told them to clear out a little place 
for you across the passage,” and he led the way to another room 
on the same floor. 

It was small, dusty, and, what was even worse, dark, as a 
tall building opposite the only window obscured the light. 
There was no carpet on the floor. In one corner stood an old 
book-case with cupboards underneath for papers ; and in another 
there was a dilapidated fireplace. 

“Sorry to put you into such a poor place, but perhaps we'll 
be able to get you a better room by-and-bye,” said Beattie 
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with a smile; and Alec assured him that he wanted nothing 
better. 

“What sort of work would you like, to begin with?” asked 
the managing clerk, with another smile. “Conveyancing? or 
common law? or chancery practice?” 

“Really, I don’t know. Whatever department I can be of 
most use in. I shall have to learn something of all of them I 
suppose.” 

“ Conveyancing is my own branch,” said Beattie. ‘Suppose 
you begin with that ?” 

He left the room, and soon returned with an armful of deeds 
and papers. 

“This,” he said, touching a blue paper, “is an abstract of 
that deed. Compare it with the deed, and you will see how it 
is done. Then copy it on these large sheets. Here is one you 
may use as a model. And then you may try to draw an 
abstract of this deed,” and he touched another one as he spoke, 
“in exactly the same way. If you are not sure of anything, come 
and ask me;” and with another smile, Mr. Beattie left the 
room. 

Alec could not help admiring the clearness and precision 
with which these directions were given. He found the work 
interesting from its novelty, and by no means difficult. 

He had been busy for an hour or two, when the door slowly 
opened, and a shabbily-dressed little man with red hair sidled 
into the room, and, hardly looking at its occupant, began to 
hunt for a volume among the book-shelves. 

Alec merely glanced up, and bent again over his work. 
When he looked up a second time, the little man was standing 
with a book in his hand, pretending to consult it, but evidently 
using it as a pretext for taking stock of the new clerk. 

“Good morning,” said Alec. 

“ Guid-day to ye, Mr. Lindsay,” replied the other, extending 
a not very clean hand across the table. “I’m glad tae see ye. 
It’s a pleasure to see ony ane frae the auld country.” 

“You're in the office, I suppose,” said Alec. 

The other nodded, put his hands in his trousers-pockets, and 
stared at Alec from the other side of the table. 

His appearance was certainly not prepossessing. His hair 
was long and untidy, his eyes bloodshot and shifty; and his 
chin was covered with an ill-shaved beard. He was evidently 
not a young man, but he had the manners of an ill-bred boy. 
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His expression was a mixture of shrewdness, meanness, and 
presumption. Alec wanted to get rid of him, but he hardly 
knew how to do it. 

“You're from Glasgow?” said the red-haired man. 

“Yen™ 

“And I’m from The Mearns. That’s no far from Glasgow. 
I used to ken the place weel. My name’s MacGowan. Ye'’ve 
may be heard o’ my uncle, Dr. MacGowan of Strathbogie ?” 

“Not that I remember.” And Alec turned again to his 
papers. 

But the other took no notice of that. 

“An’ to think that you were in Glasgow last night!” ex- 
claimed MacGowan. 

“Ts it long since you came to London?” asked Alec, by 
way of being civil. 

“Fifteen years; fifteen weary years, come Martinmas,” 
answered MacGowan with an emphatic nod. “And, though 
I ken mair o’ what they ca’ law—though it’s a poor thing 
compared wi’ Scotch Jurisprudence—than either Mr. Hatchett, 
Mr. Small, or Mr. Beattie—an that’s no’ sayin’ muckle—I’m 
just where I was fifteen years ago, a clerk, wi’ thirty-five shillins 
a-week.” 

Alec murmured something by way of sympathy, and the 
other went on: 

“Paid monthly, Mr. Lindsay, paid monthly. And it’s some- 
times very inconvenient to wait till the first o’ the month for the 
sma’ monthly steepend.” 

Alec murmured something still more indistinct. 

“ And the cashier here has a heart like the nether mill-stone. 
Precious little o’ the milk o’ human kindness in Azs carcase. 
He’d see ye driven oot to dee on the street—he’d see a man 
wantin’ his denner, before he’d advance him a poor five shillings 
on his next month’s screw. An’ that minds me, Mr. Lindsay.— 
Next Wednesday is the first o’ the month. If you could lend 
me a sma’ sum till that time—say five shillings—Thank ye, sir. 
I look upon you as a true Scotchman, who will not see a brother 
Scot in extremities without extending the helping hand.” 

He stopped suddenly, and had barely time to pocket the 
coins when the door opened, and Beattie came into the room. 
At the sight of his cold, impassive face, MacGowan shrank 
back, and turned in confusion to the book-case. Beattie fixed 
him with his eye; and MacGowan, not daring to meet it, 
slipped past his superior into the passage. 
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“An idle, drunken, good-for-nothing vagabond,” said Beattie 
as soon as he had disappeared. “I advise you not to speak to 
him. He will take all sorts of liberties with you if you allow 
him.” 

Then he looked over the abstracts, explained one or two 
points, and ended by asking Alec to dine with him that evening 
at the Holborn Restaurant. 

Of course Alec accepted the invitation; but he did so 
without any feeling of pleasure. Beattie had been civil, and 
even friendly; but somehow Alec could not bring himself to 
like him. He smiled too often, and his smile was a purely 
conventional one, from the teeth outwards, fading away in a 
moment and leaving his face as stern and cold as before. His 
features were harsh, and his long upper lip gave an unpleasant 
look to his face. But most of all Alec disliked his accent. It 
smacked strongly of affectation. The Scotch intonation was 
still there and refused to be effaced, while the English manner 
of speaking had evidently been laboriously grafted upon the 
original stock. The result was not satisfactory to any one but 
Mr. Beattie himself. 

Soon after Alec and his host had taken their seats at table 
that evening, Mr. Beattie elicited the fact that Mr. James 
Semple was virtually at the head of his uncle’s oil-works, and 
that in all probability he would be the old man’s heir; and 
from that moment Alec became a very secondary person in his 
eyes. The two had not much in common, and the conversation 
languished till it seemed at one point as if it would die out 
altogether. As the evening proceeded, however, and the wine 
in the bottles diminished, matters improved ; and by the time 
the two young men had lit their cigars, Beattie was giving his 
views on the state of society and the general scheme of things 
with considerable freedom. 

“ There’s no place in the world,” said he, with much emphasis, 
“where there’s so many beggars on horseback, as there are in 
and about this city of London. Go out on the streets, or go to 
any of the fashionable suburbs, and see the kind of people who 
roll past in their carriages. If you were to take the master out, 
put on his coachman’s livery, and set him on the box, put his 
overcoat and hat on the coachman and get Am inside, no one 
would notice the difference.” 

“ But there is the aristocracy.” 

“True; but it is the rich parvenus, the nobodies, that make 
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London. And, after all, I fancy a long purse and a lavish hand 
will win a man’s way into any house in this country. Look at 
Baron Brand, as he calls himself! I remember when that man 
came to our office ready to do any dirty work we liked to put 
him to. And see where he is now.” 

“But there are surely circles of men of letters, of artists?” 
began Alec. 

“No doubt ; but who knows or cares anything about them ? 
They might be swept off the face of the earth to-morrow, and 
London would never miss them.” 

It occurred to Alec that the same thing might be said of a 
good many other social institutions in London, but he held his 
tongue. 

“Wealth is the great power after all,” resumed Beattie, “even 
in politics. Name ten famous men in the country who are not 
rich, or at least rich enough to live as wealthy people do. You 
can’t.” 

“There’s Ruskin.” 

“Ruskin was rich,.rich enough, at least, to travel and spend 
his time as he liked, or he never could have become famous. 
Years ago, with diligence and some ability, a man could push 
his way to the front. But the crowd is too thick for that now.” 

“ But, surely, eminence in one’s profession ‘ 

“ Ay, but how is that attained ?” 

“ By learning it thoroughly, and 

Beattie burst into a horse-laugh. 

“My dear fellow, you have the simplest notions. Never 
mind; you'll know better in time. Learning! Now, look 
here. Take our own profession. That little drunken beggar 
in our office, MacGowan, knows more law than most men 
with wigs on their heads I have come across—more than many 
a Q.C. I dare say he told you as much himself.” 

“ He did,” said Alec with a laugh. 

“And he gets eighty or ninety pounds a year. Take my 
own case. I know as much, and am as good a man of business 
(though I say it myself) as any of my governors. They give 
me three hundred a year, while young Hatchett has as many 
thousands. And what then? His tailor has more than twice 
as much as he has. I know it for a fact.” 

“TI never thought it mattered very much what a man has,” 
said Alec, serenely. 

Beattie looked at him curiously, and went on. 
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“You are ambitious, then? And you think learning, dili- 
gence, and so on, will help you up the ladder ?” 

“That’s what I have to try,” said Alec with a laugh, and 
something of a blush. 

“It is impossible, or next to it. How many men, able 
men, well educated men, do you think there are in London, 
grinding away at law, or writing books, or painting pictures, 
or designing buildings, till their hair is grey ? Who ever hears 
of them, or thinks of them? They will never reach even the 
first rung of the ladder. Never.” 

“ How, then, do men get on?” 

Beattie lifted his eye-brows. “Some, a few, have excep- 
tional gifts, and when they do get a chance they let it be 
seen. But, as a rule, those who come to the front don’t push 
their way through the crowd; they climb over other men’s 
heads. They hang on to what men they do know, and flatter 
or bother them into giving them the opportunity they want. 
Then, when they have got it, they make the most of it. They 
never lose a chance of advertising themselves. Better, they 
say, be spoken of as a cad or a fool, than not to be spoken 
of at all. They never lose an opportunity of sticking a spoke 
in a rival’s wheel; and they will half ruin a man one minute, 
and meet him with a ‘Well, old man,’ the next, as if they 
were the greatest friends in the world.” 

Alec's face wore an expression of deep disgust. 

“And the beggars on horseback, having filled their purses 
out of some tobacco shop, or grog shop, or shoddy shop, put 
their thumbs in the arm-holes of their waistcoats, lean back 
in their carriages, and think themselves the pick of man- 
kind, till a lord comes their way, and then they bow down 
in the dust before him—that is, if he’s richer than they 
are.” 

Alec was getting a little tired of his friend’s cynicism, so 
he rose to go. 

“T don’t believe it,” said he to himself, as he made his 
way home. There are plenty of fellows, fellows who have got 
on too, who wouldn't do a dirty thing to save their lives. If 
it is impossible—well, so be it.” 

The truth was that William Beattie was soured by disap- 
pointment. He would not allow for the natural advantages which 
those before him in the race derived from wealth and business 
connections. He hated his employers, because they showed no 
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disposition to “give him his articles,’ and make him a member 
of the firm. He greatly longed to throw up his post and try 
to find a nearer road to wealth, but this he did not dare to 
do. As for his sneers at “beggars on horseback,” Alec was 
perfectly right in thinking that they were simply due to envy. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WHEN Hubert Blake returned to Highgate after his hurried 
journey to Scotland, it was evident to Sophy’s eyes that some- 
thing had happened to him. Before he went north he was 
bright and full of spirits. Now he was listless, moody, and 
unsociable. If he had been his own master he would not have 
gone back to London at all. He would have set off at once for 
another long, aimless tour. But he felt that something was due 
to his uncle, and shortly after he left the Castle Farm, he made 
his appearance without warning at Grove House. 

“Why didn’t you write and say you were coming?” asked 
old Mr. Blake, in his usual peevish tone. 

“Really, sir, I didn’t think of it. I didn’t suppose it 
mattered.” 

“One always likes to know when anything is going to 
happen,” said the old man, half offended at his nephew’s want 
of courtesy. 

And Hubert, totally unconscious that he had given any 
offence, sauntered out into the garden. Sophy was there, sitting 
on her favourite garden-seat, and as Hubert came forward, she 
rose to meet him, with a smile on her face. 

“Well, Sophy,” was his greeting, as he sat down beside her, 
“how have you been getting on?” 

“Exactly as usual. And you?” 

“Oh, 1? Well; I found that the matter I went to Scotland 
about had got settled without my intervention, as things have a 
habit of doing if you only let them alone. So I stayed a few 
days at the farm ; and then I came back. That's all.” 

“You might have told us you were coming.” 

“So my uncle said to me. Perhaps it would have been 
more polite ; but what’s the use of making a fuss? My coming 
or going isn’t a thing of so much importance.” 
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After that nothing was said for a minute or two; and 
Hubert, stooping down, picked up a few pebbles, and began 
jerking them with his thumb into the laurels. 

“Have you come back to town for the winter?” asked 
Sophy at length. 

“T don’t know,” said the other, absently. 

Sophy stole a glance at her companion. 

“J don’t think uncle will be able to make up his mind to go 
away at all this autumn. I think it such a pity.” 

To this Blake made no reply ; he only went on pelting the 
bushes. 

“The Colmans called here yesterday,” began Sophy once 
more. ‘“ They came to tell us that Edmund Colman has taken 
a first-class.” 

“ Most awful prig!” murmured Hubert, under his breath. 

“T am going to have three hundred snowdrop bulbs set in 
the grass-borders in October,” said Sophy, changing the subject. 
“Don’t you think they will look very nice?” 

“T dare say.” 

Sophy said no more; and Hubert got up to return to the 
house. As he looked round before moving away, he was struck 
by the expression on Sophy’s face, as she bent over her work, 
and he sat down again. 

“What’s the matter, Sophy? Have I offended you in any 
way ?” 

“No.” 

“Is it because I didn’t write to say I was coming? 
Surely p 

“Oh, no; not at all.” 

“There is something. Don’t let us have a misunder- 
standing, for Heaven’s sake. If I have hurt you, tell me frankly 
what it is.” 

“Tt is only this,” said Sophy, gathering courage, “that our 
old relations seem to have changed entirely. Before you went 
away you used to be interested in our little doings. Now you 
don’t care at all. We don’t seem to belong to the same family 
now. You tell us nothing about yourself. You go away for 
two years, and ” Sophy stopped suddenly. 

“Oh, dear me!” Hubert groaned within himself; but when 
he spoke his tone was kind and gentle. 

“The fact is, Sophy, I’m spoiled for want of something to 
do. It would do me all the good in the world to be forced to 
I 
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earn my bread as a day-labourer for twelve months. But I 
haven’t the pluck to do it.” 

“You have your profession,” said Sophy. 

“T’m sick of it. Everything seems so dull and tasteless—as 
if nothing were really worth anything. I’m tired of my life— 
tired of myself, I suppose, that is. Do you never feel like 
that ?” 

Sophy sighed inaudibly, and made no reply. 

“T’ve a great mind to put twenty pounds in my pocket, go 
to New York, and try to make a living there somehow. I 
suppose I’d fail: and I don’t see that it would very much 
matter. Nothing does matter very much, does it?” 

“Not if one lives for oneself,” said Sophy. She feared she 
had said too much, but her companion did not seem to notice it. 

“By the way,” he said, after a pause, “that young cousin 
you’ve heard me speak of, Alec Lindsay, has just come, or is 
coming, up to town. I ought to be civil to him. He’s not a bad 
sort of fellow—a little countrified, that’s all. He gives one the 
feeling of there being a good deal in him, that will come out 
some day. Do you mind my asking my uncle if I may invite 
him to come here and dine some evening ?” 

“Of course I don’t mind. I shall be very pleased to see 
him.” 

“T’m afraid you won’t find him amusing. He’s very simple 
and outspoken. In fact he is one of those fellows who don’t 
need to be outspoken. His face always tells you what he is 
thinking of before he opens his lips.” 

At this point a servant came in and intimated that Mr. Blake 
was tired of his own company, and Hubert and Sophy went 
into the house together. 

Some days passed before Blake could procure Alec’s address 
by means of a letter to the farm ; and then he asked his Scotch 
cousin to dinner. 

It was a new experience for Alec. Everything at Grove 
House seemed daintier, more delicate, and more precise than 
what he had been accustomed to. Never in his life had he 
seen so much money and trouble lavished upon the petty details 
of existence ; never had he seen the art of comfortable living 
carried to such perfection. 

When the little party adjourned to the drawing-room after 
dinner, this impression was strengthened. The soft low seats, 
the thick carpet—for Mr. Blake would not tolerate stained 
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boards and Eastern mats—the softly shaded and tinted lights, 
the delicate china, all helped to produce the effect. The young 
Scotchman felt too big, too strong and awkward, for these 
luxurious surroundings. 

Sophy was a little puzzled what to make of her guest. She 
liked him; she liked his frank, open face, and his unconven- 
tional, unaffected manners ; she liked his strong northern speech. 
But she hardly knew how to talk to him. He had no idea of 
the art of saying little polite nothings for the sake of keeping 
conversation going. 

“You have only come south lately?” she asked, with a 
smile. 

“Only ten days ago.” 

“ And how do you like London ?” 

“What do you mean by London ?” 

Sophy was naturally at a loss for an answer, and Alec went 
on. “London means so many things. The houses are very 
mean-looking ?” 

“But the people?” asked Sophy, hiding her amusement 
under a conventional smile. “How do you like them?” 

“They are very smart,” answered Alec, speaking with great 
deliberation, “and quick in all they do, and selfish, and always 
in a hurry; and they think that London is all the world.” 

“You have seen some of the sights, I suppose ?” 

“Yes. I went to the National Gallery to see the pictures. 
Some of them I couldn’t make anything of. But some of them 
were simply splendid. And Westminster Abbey! I never saw 
anything like it.” 

“You admired the Abbey, then ?” 

“Tt is—oh! I can’t find words to tell you what I thought of 
it! It provoked me so, to see the stupid people going about 
with their faces as calm as if they were going to dinner, or 
staring at one lump of a monument after another. It seems as 
if it were alive, and knew how beautiful it is. The columns 
seem never tired of springing up, and up, and up, as if they 
would reach to Heaven; and yet they are satisfied when they 
join each other in a perfect arch. Who built it? Who imagined 
it?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Mr. Lindsay,” said Sophy, glancing 
to Hubert for information. He had been watching Sophy, 
amused by her wonder at the boy’s enthusiasm. 

“It was built by the Benedictines, I believe,” said he. 
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“T thought nothing could be finer than Glasgow Cathedral 
till I saw Westminster,” said Alec, simply. 

“Have you a cathedral at Glasgow? I thought you were 
all Presbyterians in Scotland,” said Sophy. 

“Oh, a very fine one,” said Hubert, answering for his cousin ; 
“small, but a good specimen of its era. And the crypt is 
particularly good, the finest in Britain, I believe.” (This gratified 
Alec immensely.) “And what did you think of St. Paul’s? 
You have seen St. Paul’s, I suppose?” 

“TI liked the outside; at least, it seems very grand. And 
when I first went under the dome I felt as if I had been on the 
top of a mountain.” 

“When you went to the top of the dome, the stone gallery, 
I suppose you mean,” said Sophy. 

“No; when I went under the dome.” 

“T understand you,” said Hubert. “It gives you something 
of the same sense of space and vastness.” 

“But there’s very little beauty about it,” continued Alec. 
“It’s big, and that is about all. It’s nothing to be compared 
with Westminster.” 

“Will you give us some music, Sophy?” asked Hubert, 
moving towards the piano. 

Sophy could play well—she had plenty of time for practice— 
and she chose one of Beethoven’s sonatas. ‘Do you like that?” 
she asked at the end of the first movement, turning to Alec. 

He shook his head. “I dare say it’s very beautiful, but I 
don’t understand what it means in the least. I don’t care for it.” 

“Frank, at least,” murmured Sophy to herself, as she turned 
over the leaves of her music-book. Then she began to play the 
Moonlight Sonata, and at the end of the second movement she 
stopped again. “Do you like that any better?” she asked. 

Alec did not answer at once, and she rose from her seat, a 
little piqued at what she thought his rudeness. But Blake saw 
that he was trying to steady his voice before replying. 

“Would you be so kind, if you don’t mind the trouble,” he 
said in a very low tone, “as to play that piece over again, from 
the beginning ?” 

Sophy consented, of course, and as she finished she asked 
Alec if he would care to hear anything else. 

“Not just now, please; anything else would sound coarse 
after that, wouldn’t it?” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Sophy, with a smile. 
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“How happy you must be, to be able to play all that 
whenever you like!” exclaimed Alec. 

“Do you think so? It is a very easy passage,” said Sophy, 
again a little at a loss how to answer her unconventional guest. 

“Will you give us a song now?” asked Hubert. 

But unfortunately Sophy chose one or two drawing-room 
songs of no musical character whatever; and as Alec thought 
them very poor, he was so much occupied in trying to find 
something to say that would not be absolutely rude, that he 
forgot to thank the performer ; and Sophy noticed the omission. 

“Well, what do you think of the young Scotchman, Sophy ?” 
asked Hubert on his return to the drawing-room, after Alec had 
taken his leave. 

Sophy raised her eyebrows, and dropped the corners of her 
mouth. “I hardly know,” she replied. “He is very uncon- 
ventional ; not common-place certainly. I rather like him. He 
has fine, expressive eyes. But he has no manners.” 

“That will come in time,” said Hubert, stifling a yawn. 
“You can’t expect fine manners from a farmhouse.” 

Hubert was right. As the months went on Alec uncon- 
sciously learned to adapt his manners to those of the Londoners. 
He lost, in part, the roughness of his Scottish speech; and he 
insensibly acquired a more polished and conventional style of 
address. He visited not infrequently at Grove House, even 
when Blake was no longer to be found there; and Sophy began 
to take quite a strong liking for him. 

“Take care, Sophy,” said Hubert one day, laughingly, as he 
noticed what good friends the two had become; “ take care, or 
Alec’s beaux yeux will be too much for you.” Sophy turned 
away; and Hubert thought she looked hurt, he didn’t know 
why. 

Alec had been at Messrs. Hatchett’s office for some months, 
when one day, as he passed through the outer office, Beattie 
came downstairs with a small sheaf of papers in his hand. 

“ Where’s MacGowan ?” he asked sharply. 

“He’s not come down to-day yet, sir,” answered one of the 
other clerks. “1 believe he’s not very well.” 

Beattie made no reply, but his face wore a very ugly look as 
he turned and left the room. 

“’E’ll get the sack ¢his time, and no mistake,” Alec over- 
heard one of the clerks say to another. 

He went on to Lincolns Inn, and on his way back he met 
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MacGowan, coming, apparently, away from the office, with a 
very miserable expression of countenance. He looked, indeed, 
a pitiable object, even more dilapidated than usual, while his 
pale face and trembling hands showed that he had not yet 
recovered from the effects of his last drinking-bout. Over his 
arm hung a tattered coat, in which he had laboured at the desk 
for the last six years. 

This garment he changed to his left arm on Alec’s approach, 
and held out his right hand. 

“Fareweel, Maister Lindsay,” said the poor fellow, with an 
air half sad, half comical. “They’ve gi’en me the sack. That’s 
the result o’ bein’ conveevial. Weel. It’s a wide warl, an’ a 
chancey ; but we'll may be foregather' again some day. Ye’ve 
been a guid freen’ to me, Mr. Lindsay. As for that sma’ maitter 
o the five shillins ye lent me—perhaps, ye'll allow me— 


” 





tae 
The sentence was artistically constructed. It was capable of 


being turned into an offer of repayment or a request that the 
matter might be allowed to stand over for a time, according as 
circumstances might direct; and it was accompanied by the 
production of an extremely shabby leathern purse, which 
evidently was but scantily furnished. 

“Oh, never mind, never mind,” said Alec hastily. “Any 
time will do for that—when you get rich. But has Mr. Hatchett 
really turned you away?” 

“Aye; or raither that stuck-up deevil, Wallie Beattie. But 
I'll be even wi’ him yet ; him and his scunnersome? pride!” 

“Have you any prospect of finding another situation?” 
asked Alec. 

The other slowly but decisively shook his head. 

“What will you do then ?” 

For answer MacGowan carefully emptied his purse into his 
left palm, and took one or two coins out of the tiny heap. “I 
owe this to my landlady,” he said, referring to the two sovereigns 
in his right hand. There were only three or four left. 

“ And is that all you have between you and ia 

MacGowan nodded. 





“Stay here a minute,” said Alec, after a moment's thought. 
“T’ll see if I can make your peace for you. I can but try.” 
And without waiting for MacGowan’s thanks he went on with 
quick steps to the office. 

1 Meet. ? Disgusting. 
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“So you have dismissed MacGowan,” said Alec, as soon as he 
reached the managing clerk’s room. 

“Yes; lazy, drunken vagabond that he is,” said Beattie 
spitefully. “Itold him that I should not advise Mr. Hatchett to 
look over this offence; so I suppose he took that as equivalent 
to a dismissal.” 

“But he will starve! He can’t find another place without a 
character for steadiness; and he has only got three or four 
pounds in the world.” 

“What’s that to me?” 

“Beattie, I wish you would give the poor fellow another chance,” 
said Alec after a pause. “You have only to say nothing of his 
absence, and it will never be noticed, or if you do mention it, say 
a word in excuse, and I’m sure Mr. Hatchett would never 
think of dismissing him.” 

“Probably not,” said Beattie drily. 

“Then why won't you do it?” 

“Because I don’t want a drunken impertinent fellow like 
that about the place. And I don’t see why you need trouble 
yourself about him,” and Beattie turned again to his papers with 
something like a sneer on his face. 

This was all that was needed to set Alec’s blood in a flame. 
He took a step or two forward, his eyes in a blaze, his hands 
involuntarily clenched at his side. 

“Then you prefer to be my enemy rather than my friend ?” 
he said, between his teeth. 

Beattie looked up in astonishment. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Only that I count no man my friend who refuses me so 
small a favour,” and Alec looked as if he meant to have his way, 
whether it pleased Mr. William Beattie or not. 

Beattie was half inclined to laugh in the other’s face, and yet 
he was impressed in spite of himself. In one moment he had 
run over the circumstances again in his mind. It was one of his 
maxims never to make an enemy if he could help it. Was it 
worth while making an enemy of young Lindsay? True, he 
saw no way in which Lindsay could injure him—things were 
rather the other way. But he might be a rich and influential 
man some day. He might have it in his power to refuse a 
request from /zm, or to advance his interests. These things 
passed through the managing clerk’s mind in less than a 
second, 
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“Oh, if you put it in that way, Lindsay, to oblige you—I 
don’t mind looking over it this time. But you’d better tell him 
this is his last chance. And I wish you would let me have the 
draft of Sir Joseph Wilson’s settlement to-night, if you can.” 

Alec, who was secretly a little ashamed of his own vehemence, 
muttered a few words of thanks, and going to his own room 
scribbled on a piece of paper—‘“ Come back to your old seat, 
and say nothing about it,—A. L.” This he sent on to MacGowan 
by one of the clerks in the outer office. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Beattie to himself, as Alec left him. 
“ The creature’s sure to break out again in a month or two, so it 
comes very much to the same thing.” 

As Alec left the office that night he found himself overtaken 
by MacGowan. 

“Oh, Mr. Lindsay, sir!” cried MacGowan, “I just canna 
thank ye ava’!” 

“There’s no need for that,” said Alec; “but I may as well 
say this—I shan’t be able to stand your friend another time; I 
shall not indeed. And I very much fear that if you misbehave 
again, Mr. Beattie will turn you away for good and all.” 

“T dare say, but I’llno gie him the chance. I'll swear to you 
I'll keep sober, Mr. Lindsay. I'll swear’t to you on my Bible 
oath. I ken fine what gar’d him pack me awa’. The ither 
clerks ca’ed us ‘The Twa Scotties,’ him and me; and he didna 
like it.” 

“Well, I’m glad things have gone all right. Good-night,” 
said Alec, quickening his pace. 

Before he had gone much further he met Hubert Blake. 

“ By the way,” said Blake, when they had exchanged greetings, 
“do you know whom I saw the other day in Regent Street—an 
old friend of yours—that young lady who used to stay with your 
uncle—what was her name ?” 

“You mean Miss Mowbray,” said Alec quietly. He spoke 
in his ordinary tone, but he could not prevent the quick blush 
mounting to his forehead. After a few unimportant sentences 
Blake bade Alec good-night. A smile was on his lips as he 
turned away. “Poor fellow!” he said to himself, “so he has 
not forgotten her!” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ALEC had not, indeed, forgotten Laura Mowbray; though he 
had long since awakened from his first dream of love. Now, 
at twenty-two, he looked back on himself at nineteen as not 
only very young but very foolish. He had half-forgotten the 
episode of the wild declaration of his passion; but when he heard 
that Laura was near him once more he was filied with a variety 
of emotions. At one time he determined to do nothing, to 
forget her if he could; at another time he was almost ready 
to set out and begin an insane search for her through the streets 
of London. He confessed to himself that though he had been 
intimate with Miss Mowbray he really knew her very slightly. 
He wanted to see her again, to learn something more of her; 
and yet he hesitated about deliberately setting to work to renew 
the old acquaintance. 

As often happens in such a case, chance decided the matter 
for him. Two or three days after hearing that Laura was in 
town, Alec received a letter from his sister, in which she told 
him that their Uncle James and his family had taken a furnished 
house in London, No. 21, Claremont Gardens, W., and meant 
to stay there some months. 

The old man had become much more feeble during 
the last three years. And instead of meeting the inevit- 
able weakness of old age with a cheerful courage, he 
chose to fancy himself a great invalid, and made _ his 
health the chief consideration of his life. This, of course, 
did not tend to improve either his health or his temper; and 
he had been for the last two years dragging his family about 
from one watering-place to another, to Aunt Jean’s great 
disgust. She, good woman, was made of sterner stuff than 
her rich cousin. She did not approve of the unsettled life she 
was forced to lead; and she did not believe that her relative 
was even as much in need of care and attention as he really 
was. 

As for Laura Mowbray, she possessed that enviable dis- 
position (shared by people of all sorts and conditions), of 
making the best of things. She took care to keep out of her 
guardian’s way when he was in a specially irritable mood; 
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she flattered and soothed him not unsuccessfully now and then ; 
she avoided Miss Lindsay as much as possible; and she seized 
upon every opportunity of amusing herself. She was by no 
means sorry to visit first one spa and then another, though 
she was forced to witness from the outside gaieties which no 
one asked her to share. 

“One day,” she would say to herself, drawing in her lips 
over her set teeth, as she sat listening to the band to which the 
other guests in the hotel were dancing. But she generally 
received some attentions from stray visitors, which helped in 
some degree to console her for the lack of amusements. When 
she heard that Mr. Lindsay had determined to spend some 
months in London, so as to secure the services of the famous 
Dr. Sheepshanks, Laura was overjoyed. 

Of course Alec called to ask for his uncle, and he was quite 
shocked to see the change which three years had made in 
the old man’s appearance. His face was pinched and haggard, 
his hand thin and trembling; so that, to Alec’s inexperienced 
eyes, it seemed as if death had already set his seal upon him. 
Old Mr. Lindsay was secretly pleased with Alec’s demeanour. 
The young man could not express his concern, but it appeared 
plainly enough in his face and manner. He evidently believed 
that Mr. James Lindsay was in a condition demanding great 
care, sympathy, and consideration ; and that was exactly what 
Mr. James Lindsay wanted the world to believe concerning him. 
He made Alec sit down beside him, and asked him many 
questions ina feeble, piping voice, about his work, his prospects, 
and his ultimate aims. James Lindsay was entirely changed 
from the fussy, consequential, conceited being of three or four 
years before. Alec was almost touched by the meekness and 
painfulness (so to speak) of the old man’s manner. 

“That'll dae now, Alec, my man,” he said, when he was at 
length tired of his companion. “Go downstairs and see your 
Aunt Jean.” (Here he sighed and lifted his eyebrows as if the 
very mention of that lady’s name gave him an opportunity of 
exercising the virtue of patience.) “Come and see me again soon. 
Good-day.” And he lay back as if exhausted, and closed his 
eyes. 

Alec stole on tiptoe from the room, and went down to the 
drawing-room, where he found his aunt (as he called her) seated 
alone. 

“T was very sorry to see Uncle James so poorly,” said Alec, 
as he took her hand. 
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Aunt Jean said nothing; but her sniff and look of contempt 
were sufficiently expressive. 

“Don’t you think my uncle very ill?” asked Alec, opening 
his eyes. 

“He micht be waur,” said Aunt Jean. She always spoke a 
broader dialect abroad than she did at home, as a protest against 
what she deemed the affectation and “ mim-mou’d” character of 
the English utterance. 

““He seemed very weak,” said Alec, surprised and a little 
shocked at the old lady’s want of sympathy. 

“ Maist fowk’s no as strang at seventy-fower as they were at 
seventeen,” replied Aunt Jean, smoothing out her apron as she 
spoke. 

Then the conversation turned upon other matters ; and Alec 
began to fear that he would have to leave without seeing Laura. 
But just as he was preparing to go a knock was heard at the 
hall-door, and Laura came in from a stroll in the Park. 

She was not changed in the least. But he did not think 
of her looks. It was she, herself, after three years—and three 





years are a long period to us all before we are four and twenty— 
standing before him. His heart beat as he took her hand, 
and though he was able to speak and look as if she were 
a mere ordinary acquaintance, each knew that it was not so. 
How far her old power over Alec was broken, Laura did not 
know; but she saw quite plainly from a hundred little indica- 
tions, that he was not indifferent to her. There was very little 
conversation, and such as there was was chiefly about trifles— 
the respective merits of Harrogate, Buxton, and Aix-les-Bains, 
the skill of Dr. Sheepshanks, and so on. Alec could not after- 
wards remember what they talked about, but he remembered 
all his life the picture which Laura made, as she sat in a small, 
low chair at the window, playing with one of her gloves, 
and looking, Alec thought, more sweet and graceful than 
any human being had looked since his eyes had last rested 
upon her. 

The next time Alec went to ask after his uncle, he found 
that his cousin James Semple had arrived from Glasgow, and 
was staying in the house. After a short visit to his uncle’s 
sick-room he was passing through the hall, when he met Semple 
and Miss Lindsay. 

“You'll stay to lunch, Alec, and go with us to the Academy?” 
said Semple, when they had shaken hands. Miss Mowbray 
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has had a friend come to see her who is rather a swell at 
painting, and that sort of thing, I believe; and we intend going 
to the Academy as soon as we have finished lunch.” 

Alec thought it was very good-natured of Semple to propose 
that he should join the party, and he consented at once to 
stay. In a few minutes Laura and her friend, Miss Sewell, 
made their appearance; and only Alec’s native sense of pro- 
priety prevented his staring at Miss Sewell with all his might. 
She was very tall, very pale, and very thin, and she was dressed 
in a rather exaggerated form of the “Greek” costume. Her 
dress, made of a dull green material, was carried across her 
breast, and fastened in some way upon her left shoulder. Her 
hair was gathered into a great knot at the back of her head ; 
and her sleeves were ridiculously wide. When she spoke it 
was in a languid, deliberate way, suggestive of refinement and a 
superior delicacy of organization. Miss Lindsay regarded this 
young lady with mingled amazement and dislike; no one who 
looked at her face could have had the least doubt as to her 
sentiments. 

The conversation at table was not very brilliant. 

“Are you fond of pictures, Miss Sewell?” inquired Mr. 
Semple from the foot of the table. 

Miss Sewell glanced slowly round at Laura, as if for en- 
lightenment as to the purpose of so absurd a question, before she 
tranquilly answered : 

“Every one is, I suppose, Mr. Semple.” 

But it was nearly impossible to make that gentleman feel 
that one was even trying to snub him. 

“I’m not so sure,” he replied, “I know a lot of men, very 
intelligent men, who don’t know a single one of the points of a 
picture. But art has made vast strides of late years: there’s no 
denying that.” 

Miss Sewell slowly and impressively turned her shoulder on 
Mr. Semple and thenceforward ignored his existence. 

It was not till the little party reached Burlington House 
that Alec understood the reason why he had been asked to join 
it. Semple monopolized Laura, and Alec was expected to look 
after Miss Sewell. 

The care of that young lady on such an occasion was no 
sinecure. She was full of enthusiasm, which was about one-tenth 
part real ; and she found in nearly every picture some indication 
of genius. 
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“What an admirable tone there is in that little bit!” she 
would say. 

Atec was dumb. 

“Don’t you think the breadth of effect there is perfectly 
wonderful?” she asked, stopping before a great, aimless, care- 
lessly-painted canvas. 

“T’m afraid I—I don’t know what you mean,” said Alec. 

“The breadth, the feeling of vastness, of superiority to—to— 
you understand ?” replied Miss Sewell, in a very intense tone. 

But Alec was staring at the picture. “I don’t know what a 
picture should be,” said he, very deliberately, “ but I know what 
a hill-side zs, and that thing has no resemblance to it whatever.” 

“Oh, we must educate you, Mr. Lindsay,” said the girl, with 
a little laugh. 

“TI don’t want to be educated!” said Alec, stoutly. “I 
think half the things here are coarse, stupid daubs, and half 
the rest are pretty, but senseless. They have no meaning. They 
don’t help you to love beauty or nature more—not one bit.” 

“ Pray, sir,” said a caustic voice behind Alec, “did you ever 
try to paint a picture?” 

An old man, with keen, black eyes, deep set under bushy 
grey eyebrows, was the speaker. 

“ Never in my life,” said Alec. 

“Then you don’t know how difficult it is to paint a good 
one.” 

“T think it is wonderful that they are half as good as they 
are,” returned Alec. 

The stranger stared, and the young man went on. 

“TI think it is wonderful that a man should be able to make 
likenesses of mountains, and seas, and clouds. But as men 
have learned how to do it, I think those who can’t do it better 
than this,” pointing at a picture as he spoke, “had better leave 
their work at home till they can make it more like nature. And 
at least they might choose beautiful or picturesque subjects, and 
not waste their time over tables and chairs, curtains and rugs, 
ladies’ dresses and knick-knacks.” 

The old man smiled grimly, and nodded once or twice as he 
turned away. 

“Do find out who that is,” said Miss Sewell; “I feel certain 
he is somebody.” 

Miss Sewell was right. It was Sir Theodore Carson, the 
greatest painter of the day; and Miss Sewell at once resolved to 
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profit by her experience and abandon enthusiasm for depre- 
ciation. 

. Meanwhile Semple had been asking his companion, * Why 
in the world does your friend dress in that absurd way ?” 

“You mustn’t speak in that disrespectful way of my friend, 
sir,’ said Laura. “But dear Alice was always given to fancies, 
First she was learned and literary ; then she was a regular 
athlete—she nearly ruined her health, trying to walk from 
London to Bath in two days—or five days, I forget which. 
Then she became original and classical, and slightly zsthetic. 
Next time I see her, she is sure to be something different.” 

It was rather a tiresome afternoon for Alec; but it came to 
an end at last. 

“What a handsome cousin you have, Laura!” said Alice 
Sewell to her friend in the privacy of her bed-room that 
afternoon. 

“Do you think so? I never thought of Mr. Semple as 
particularly handsome.” 

“T don’t mean that fat, disagreeable-looking creature, you 
stupid girl. I mean the tall one, Mr. Alec Lindsay. He has 
beautiful eyes, and such a strong, independent way of speaking.” 

“What a curious girl you are, Alice! I thought he would 
have been far teo unconventional for you.” 

“Don't you like him?” asked Alice in reply. 

“Yes,” said Laura, in a hesitating way. She was on the 
point of telling her friend that she had had Alec at her feet ; 
but she refrained. 

“They are both in love with you,” said Alice tranquilly. 
“Which do you mean to take?” 

“T’m afraid it must be the other one,’ said Laura, turning 
away with a little sigh. 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, Alec has so little sense. He might have been his uncle’s 
heir, I believe ; and he has simply neglected his interests. He 
will always be a poor man.” And the girl sighed again. 

“And this Mr. Semple ?” 

“Qh, he is pretty sure to be rich.” 

“Don’t decide too hastily, Laura, my dear,” said the elder 
girl, And Laura smiled, as much as to say that she perfectly 
understood the situation, and felt quite competent to direct her 
own affairs. 

And in holding this opinion she only did herself justice. 

















Reviews. 


— 
I.—THE LOVING-KINDNESS OF THE QUEEN OF HEAVEN.! 


THERE are some subjects which are inexhaustible, and the 
glories of the Queen of Heaven and the devotion due to her 
are among those oceans which can never be drained dry. As 
the virtues of our Lady are a reflex of the Divine perfections, 
so they partake of their character of infinitude. They are a 
topic on which countless volumes have been written, and still 
there is plenty more to say. Every day the devoted servants of 
Mary are singing her praises, and yet those praises are ever new 
as they sound from the tongue or pen of those who are inspired 
by the Holy Spirit to proclaim the glory of the Mother of God. 
This is a thought which cannot fail to recur to the minds of 
those who read Father Denis’ most interesting and inspiring 
volume on the Salve Regina. He puts the old ideas in an 
entirely new form, and finds fresh matter of meditation on 
ground which has been traversed by pious writers without end, 
from the time of the Fathers until now. He works into his 
meditations a series of apposite stories sufficient to greatly 
increase the attractiveness of the book, without being enough 
to destroy its character as a book of meditations. It contains 
a great deal of sound theology, and is never exaggerated, 
though in dealing with such a subject we may almost say that 
exaggeration is impossible. Of Mary it is true, as of the Blessed 
Sacrament— 
Quantum potest, tantum aude, 
Quia major omni laude, 
Nec laudare sufficis. 

In spite of the exactness of Father Denis’ theology, he does not 
escape the censures of Protestant critics. The Spectator, quoting 
a passage from the book in which the author speaks of Mary’s 
present influence with her Divine Son, coolly characterizes it as 


1 The Loving-Kindness of the Queen of Heaven, or the Salve Regina in Medi- 
tations. By Father Antony Denis, S.J. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1887. 
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“very bad theology.” Even a newspaper generally so fair 
towards Catholics, seems to forget its impartiality when there 
is question of Mary’s prerogatives, or falls into the usual shallow 
clap-trap of ignorant Protestantism. Such a criticism is an 
indirect testimony to the power of the book for good. 

But we must give our readers some idea of the arrangement 
and nature of the meditations. They take the various clauses 
of the Salve Regina one by one, and unfold their meaning in 
simple and touching language. A great deal of useful collateral 
matter is brought in, eg., under the clause, Ad ¢e clamamus, are 
introduced the various qualities necessary in the prayers we 
address to Mary, such as humility, confidence, earnestness. 
Under Ses nostra the degrees of hope and the character of 
the virtue are explained. Under Vita two or three meditations 
are introduced on the supernatural life of the soul. 

There are thirty-one meditations in all, so that the book 
furnishes an excellent meditation-book or book for spiritual 
reading during the Month of Mary. We add two short extracts 
to give our readers a specimen of its style. The first occurs in a 
meditation on Mary showing Jesus to us. 


My God! what an entrancing, what an indescribable moment will that 
be in which the soul, saved and purified, breaking away from the prison 
of the body, finds itself suddenly before the face of Jesus, in the arms 
of Jesus, upon the Heart of Jesus! If one look of Jesus, falling upon 
Peter who had been unfaithful to so good a Master, made the heart of 
that sorrow-stricken Apostle melt with grief and love, and for the 
remainder of his life changed his eyes into two streams of tears—who 
(except perhaps the Angels) could form a conception of the look which 
Jesus will cast, for the first time, upon that blessed soul, when at the 
moment of quitting this earth it appears before Him! (p. 257.) 


The second is a quotation from a sermon of Father Lejeune on 
the Infant Jesus, and is introduced in an exhortation to con- 
fidence in prayer. 


He has made Himself a little Child, and as such is easily appeased. 
The Angel announced that He is born to be our Saviour, not our 
Judge. These little hands are too small to hold the thunderbolt with 
which to punish our guilt; and even could He grasp it He could not 
make use of it, for those little arms are wrapped in the swathing bands ; 
and even could He handle the thunderbolt, His Mother is too near 
Him: He would be frightened of alarming her. See how sweetly He 
is smiling from her virginal bosom, how He unfolds His littie arms 
desiring to embrace us. Who could refuse anything to that Divine 
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embrace? If His little feet were strong enough, He would escape 
from His Mother’s lap and hasten to give us the kiss of peace. “ Let 
us go, therefore,” as the Scripture says, “with confidence to the throne 
of grace.” 


This beautiful book is excellently translated. We strongly 
recommend it to all who cultivate a devotion to Mary. 


2.—THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE DELUGE.! 

This pamphlet is a reprint of two articles communicated by 
the author to the Questions Scientifiques for July and October, 
1886. The Abbé Motais, whose early death has made a sad 
gap in the ranks of Catholic scientists, wrote in 1884 in defence 
of the theory which restricts the range of the Deluge even as 
regards the human race, and his work, which attracted much 
notice in France, was ably advocated by M. Jean d’Estienne in 
the above-mentioned periodical. Pére Brucker’s articles were 
directed against these two writers. He concedes the restricted 
range as regards the earth and the lower animals, but denies 
it as regards the human race. He deals first with the Scriptural 
and Patristic evidence, and then with the objections raised by 
modern research. The latter, as far as we are able to judge, 
are of extreme difficulty, and Pére Brucker will permit us to 
acknowledge that we have not found his treatment of them 
convincing. At all events, it is much too summary to be of 
great value. But the dogmatic evidence must always be 
the first considered among Catholics, and here he has done 
good service by censuring the loose and unscientific treatment 
which it receives from his opponents. 

The exegetical problem turns almost exclusively on the 
extension to be given to the term “all” and its equivalents in 
the narrative of the sixth and seventh chapters of Genesis. 
How far are they to be pressed? It is quite useless to collect 
passages from various parts of the Bible where this term is 
employed loosely, and then conclude to the existence of a 
Hebrew idiom permitting of the laxity. There is nothing 
peculiar to the Hebrew idiom and nothing peculiar to the 
word “all” in this respect. To employ terms now strictly 
and now loosely is a practice of all languages, and is a 
necessary outcome of the laws which govern human speech, 

1 ZL’ Universalité du Déluge. Par Jos. Brucker, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux, 1886. 
VOL. LXI. J 
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But there must be some principle to determine when the use 
is strict and when lax, or it would be impossible to divine 
accurately the thought of the speaker. This principle, which 
any one can verify for himself by a slight analysis of instances 
which fall under his notice, runs as follows: The presumption is 
for the strict and literal sense of the words. Hence when the 
speaker intends his terms to be taken loosely or figuratively, he ts 
bound to see that there are either in the context, proximate or 
remote, or at all events in current usage, indications sufficient to 
overcome the presumption in this case in hand. ‘Thus it is useless, 
and even ridiculous, to adduce such a passage as Genesis xli. 56, 
where it is said that “the famine” under Pharaoh and Joseph 
“was over all the face of the earth,’ as if it had any bearing 
whatever on the interpretation of the phraseology of Genesis vi. 
vii. It is obvious that the writer was not intending to speak 
of a famine absolutely universal in its range, and this very 
obviousness is the indication which is required according to the 
principle just enumerated. The real question to be determined 
is whether in the narrative of the Flood there is any similar 
indication that a restricted signification is intended. Pere 
Brucker says: “ Yes, as regards the earth and the lower animals. 
No, as regards the human race.” The Divine wrath, he argues, 
bore directly upon man, on the earth and its humbler denizens 
only in so far as they were connected with man, as his posses- 
sions and instruments. This difference of attitude towards the 
purpose of the punishment, may be taken as the needful indi- 
cation that universal expressions were employed of the earth, 
and the lower animals are implicitly mentioned so as to denote 
not “all absolutely,” but “all throughout the zzhabited earth.” 
This indication not applying to the human race, there is no 
excuse for inferring a restricted deluge in their case also. Such 
is the argument of those whose position Pere Brucker takes up, 
and it appears to meet sufficiently the charge of arbitrary 
inconsistency brought against it by the Abbé Motais for under- 
standing the self-same expressions in the same story, loosely of 
one portion of the subject-matter, strictly of the rest. We do 
not, however, feel as confident that the distinction drawn is 
sufficient to justify the restricted interpretation as regards the 
earth and the lower animals. 

There is a further argument for limiting even as regards man 
introduced by the Abbé Motais which, although clearly inad- 
missible in the form of which he gives it, may be so modified as 
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to obtain real force. “The actual basis for the entire exegesis ” 
of the history “is the entirely subjective view of the traditional 
narrative, . . . it is a circle traced by his visual horizon which he 
names universa terra: he speaks of a// the mountains explored 
by /imself during the course of the cataclysm, of a// the animals 
which became for him necessary for the repopulation of the 
diluvial region. He relates similarly the history of a// his 
ancestors up fo Aimself and of the same race with himself.” 
Human intercourse on such terms as these would become simply 
impossible. But does not the theory contain this germ of truth? 
In days previous to the discovery of America, a description of 
all the races of the Old World might truthfully have been called 
a description of all races throughout the earth. In like manner 
in the time of Noah, when we may assume the conception of the 
extent of the world to have been narrower still, if we may also 
suppose certain races at a date far removed to have emigrated to 
a distance remote enough to break off continuity between them 
and the populations left behind, might not a deluge which 
involved only the latter be truthfully termed by the Patriarch a 
universal deluge? He would be using his terms according to 
the signification attached to them by the usage of his time, and 
that is all required to make his language truthful and suitable 
matter for inspiration. We do not wish to commit ourselves to 
this theory. There are details which have to be carefully 
weighed. We merely suggest it as one which has not been 
sufficiently considered, but which seems to offer more hopes of 
being satisfactorily maintained than those which are usually 
advanced by the advocates of a restricted deluge. Pere Brucker 
would apparently reject it at once as inconsistent with the 
Mosaic authorship of the narrative. We do not see that it is 
even that. But surely it is consistent with the strictest orthodoxy 
to maintain that the story of the Flood is an ancient document 
incorporated into his text by Moses, so that although he may 
have modified it for the purpose of incorporation, it still retains 
substantially its ancient form? This no doubt involves that the 
more ancient writer was inspired, but that may be assumed, if 
required, without difficulty. 

The space at our disposal forbids us to discuss the treatment 
of the Patristic portion of the argument. It is successful in 
showing how insufficiently the teaching of the Fathers has 
been considered by the advocates of the opposite view. Still 
2 Ap. P. Brucker, p. 16. 
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on the supposition that the interpretation just suggested is 
admissible, we are not clear that the connection between the 
range of the Flood and matters of faith and morals is established 
sufficiently to impart to their words in regard to the former 
a dogmatic value. The argument on which Peére Brucker 
mostly relies is that from the typical value which the Fathers 
recognized in the Flood. But is not a restricted universality 
adequate to bear this burden, provided only it is universality in 
some real sense? Compare the case of Melchisideck who was 
“without father, without mother,” only in a sense far less real 
than this. 


3-—INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LoGIc.! 


We are very glad to be able to call attention to an excellent 
little work on Logic, intended for the use of Catholic students. 
Though modestly styled an Introduction, and compressed into 
a comparatively small space—some 250 pages, including a large 
quantity of questions and exercises—it nevertheless forms a 
good introduction to the study of Christian Philosophy. The 
work is constructed on the lines of the best scholastic text-books, 
but the author thoroughly appreciates the value of the means 
employed in modern English manuals to render the subject as 
interesting as possible. Accordingly, he has enriched the book 
with an admirable collection of examples, and instead of the 
well-worn illustrations in which our ancient and venerable 
friends, animal rationale and animal risibile, used to figure so 
frequently, we have a new and varied selection of examples 
gathered from all subjects, and so well chosen as to form 
entertaining reading by themselves. 

After giving the definitions of Logic advanced by Whately, 
Mill, St. Thomas, and Suarez, the author shows that in every 
view of the sphere of the science three subjects are involved : 
the agent who reasons ; the act of reasoning; and the object of 
the agent, z.c. truth, He then divides his matter into three 
parts, the first being a very brief psychological account of the 
agent, while the second part treats of the act of reasoning or 
Formal Logic, and the third part discusses Material Logic. 
The second part, or the Formal Logic, is treated in greatest 


1 Introduction to the Study of Logic. By L. Johnstone. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 
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detail. It contains some thirteen chapters, and covers briefly 
all the ground usually assigned to this part of Logic. The 
explanations are very clear and the illustrations very happy 
throughout the entire work. The third part, Material Logic, 
consists of three chapters treating of Truth, Certainty, the 
Sources of Truth, and the Criteria of Certainty. This portion 
of the work is very brief, but still contains a fair outline of the 
subject as treated in larger scholastic works. We regret that 
the author did not enter at greater length into some of the 
more vexed questions of the present day. The book, indeed, 
professes to be only an Introduction to Logic, but judging from 
the clearness of thought and the conciseness of expression 
throughout the whole work, we feel sure that the author could 
have handled very skilfully the deeper problems. Still these 
questions may probably be more usefully treated in a larger 
work on the subject, and we gladly congratulate Mr. Johnstone 
on having done so much towards meeting a very acutely felt 
want, and we recommend the book to all students of Philosophy. 
The collection of questions and examples at the end of the 
volume will prove of great advantage to both professor and 
disciple, and the Catholic youth who finds the Latin of Liberatore 
or Zigliara an impediment, ought to be very grateful for the 
assistance afforded in this excellent little manual. 


4.—ONCE UPON A TIME)! 


We have seldom met with a better collection of short and 
pious stories than those recently reprinted from the Ave Maria 
magazine, and published in a small and elegant volume under 
the title of Once upon a Time. We suppose that this name 
is chosen for the book as being the orthodox and time-honoured 
manner of commencing a tale, since it has no special connection 
with any one of the sixteen stories collected here. These are 
each and all attractive in their own way, and although intended 
chiefly for young people, will be read also by their elders with 
pleasure and edification. The subjects are as various as possible, 
almost every clime and every age contributing its quota to 
the whole ; indeed we may safely say that whatever the taste 
of the reader, he will not lay the little volume down without 


1 Once upon a Time. A Collection of Stories and Legends. Reprinted from the 
“Ave Maria.” Office of the ‘‘Ave Maria,’ Notre Dame, Ind. 
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acknowledging it to be of uncommon interest. Each tale moreover 
conveys a lesson, or inculcates the practice of some virtue ; 
one exemplifies the power of prayer, or the efficacy of con- 
fidence in God, another the value of devotion to our Blessed 
Lady, a third the merit of self-conquest, &c. The one entitled, 
“How St. Francis crossed the Straits of Messina,” relates the 
incident in the life of that Saint when, on being rudely refused 
a free passage by a profane boat-owner, he spread his cloak 
upon the waters and crossed the straits speedily and safely 
on that wondrous craft. ‘“ Marguerite’s Chaplet” speaks of the 
touching faith of a little girl who, set to watch by a wounded 
soldier, said her beads for him with such fervour that she not 
only obtained his cure, but something far better, for her piety 
impressed him so strongly as to effect in him an entire change 
of heart. “Minnie’s Composition” and “A Happy May-day” 
will have special interest for school-girls; the “Miracle of the 
Holy Family” is a well authenticated narrative of Italian 
devotion ; “ Norine’s Promise” and “ The Pearl of Great Price ” 
have conversions for their subject; “A Life’s Devotion” shows 
how uprightness and innocence may be misjudged if appearances 
are against them; while “Julia of Carthage” takes us away 
from the incidents of ordinary life to the times of the Christian 
persecutions. We give an extract from one of the most pathetic 
of the tales, “The Black-Robe’s Prayer.’ In one of the 
wigwams of an Indian encampment, a lad of twelve years lies 
dying in his mother’s arms, waiting for the return of the priest 
of the mission, who is absent. 

“Mother,” he cried, “I would not meet the Great Spirit with a 
shadow on my soul. . . . I shall not live to see Father Paul, but I 
can make my confession to thee ; and when he returns tell him all and 
he can then give me the holy absolution.” 

And she, her faith as undoubting as his, said simply: “ As thou wilt, 
my son.” And bidding those who hovered near to leave them alone, 
she wound her arms once more around him, and bending her face low 
to his, listened. 

The sun had disappeared behind the western hills and the crimson 
sky deepened into purple, and the night wind grew stronger, and 
moaned and sighed among the maple-trees and tall white beeches. 

All was silent by the mother and her son, till suddenly he tried 
to raise himself, and with a look of rapture not of this world, exclaimed : 
“Oh, mother, listen! I have heard them—the blessed words of 
absolution!” Lifting his wasted right hand, he slowly and with 
difficulty made the Sign of the Cross, as if in obedience to some 
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unseen command; and then, with a rare, sweet smile he whispered 
faintly : “‘ Mother—I shall soon be . . . with the great Father !” 

At midnight the hunters returned, and the missionary listened, 
deeply moved, to the touching recital of the marvellous trust of his 
Indian boy. He then asked the mother, “ What hour was it when your 


son died ?” 
“ Father,” she answered, “the sun had just gone down behind the 


mountain.” 
And he, looking up into the star-lit heavens, said solemnly: “ It 


was just at sunset the messenger arrived. Knowing well I could not 
reach him in time, I prayed, saying, ‘God bless, forgive, and take you 
to Himself!’” He paused, still looking upward, then laying his hands 
gently upon the bowed head of that desolate mother crouching at his 
feet, he added: “Be comforted. Even as I now look up into the 
midnight sky, so does your dear child behold the face of God!” 


(pp. 59, seq.) 


5.—THE HISTORY AND GROWTH OF CHURCH MUSIC.! 


Father Taunton’s little book on the History of Church Music 
is well worth a perusal. Its aim is not to give a very searching 
account of the connection of music with the Offices of the 
Church, but rather to provide an interesting hour’s reading, 
in the course of which one will have gained a very fair idea 
of the way in which the Modes of St. Ambrose grew up and 
developed into the beautiful and varied grandeur of the modern 
orchestrated Mass. It has not often been,our chance to meet 
with a writer on this subject with whom we are more inclined 
to agree in the remarks and opinions which are scattered 
up and down the little work. And this:not only in the broad 
outlines of the subject, which after all are now well recognized 
landmarks in this field of past story, but even in the criticisms 
of the various Masses discussed, the notes on church choirs, 
and the annotations to the Justructions on Church Mustc, which 
were issued to the Italian Bishops in 1884. Here and there 
we may venture to differ, and later on we shall take occasion 
to point out some of these differences of opinion, but they 
are few and far between, and taking the work as a whole, 
we have little to say except in approval. 

The author begins by tracing the connection between the 
Ambrosian Mode and the old Greek scale. After making 


1 The History and Growth of Church Music. By the Rev. Ethelred Taunton. 
London : Burns and Oates. 
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mention of St.Gregory, the introducer of the Plagials, he 
discusses the first attempt that was made at harmonizing the 
chant. This advance in the act was styled Organum. But 
what the true Organum was or ought to be, there are conflicting 
accounts. Originally merely the addition of a third to the 
last note of the Plain Chant, it soon acquires extended rights, 
and it was a proud day for the bold musician, some say he 
was a Flemish monk named Huebald, who had the courage 
of his convictions, and brought out the entirely novel and, 
to our modern minds, excruciating idea of adding progressive 
fourths below or fifths above the chant. And even this was 
considered too harmonious for the Requiem Mass, and so a 
more terrible discord was devised by accompanying it in seconds / 

The Faux Bourdon was the next improvement, and proved 
a real advance in the right direction. It moreover gradually 
paved the way for the invention of counterpoint, and its result 
the Polyphonic School of Church Music, the brightest lights 
of which were Palestrina and Di Sasso. Father Taunton thus 
describes the danger in which figured music lay when the 
first named of these two composers came to the rescue, and 
championed the divine art in its sorest need. 


The composers of the age had forgotten that the aim of true Church 
music was to produce in the souls of the hearers devotion and love, to 
awake echoes of Divine faith and hope. Forgetting this high end, they 
looked upon the Mass as a means of exhibiting their technical skill, and 
hence their productions were more calculated to astonish than to edify. 
The glory of God was nowhere ; only the self-glorification of the com- 
poser was sought. The Sacred Text was but little considered, and was 
so overladen with ornament that no words could be distinguished. 
Church music had ceased to be an art, and had descended into a 
mechanical display. A certain writer of the period, in speaking of the 
choirs of his day, says that the composers of Church music were happy 
if they could make one voice sing Samctus whilst another sang Deus, 
and yet a third vociferated Sadaoth,; and then, in language not particu- 
larly elegant, he describes them as singing “with certain howls, 
bellowings, and guttural sounds, so that they more resemble cats in 
January than flowers in May.” When Nicholas the Fifth asked Cardinal 
Capranica how he liked the singing of the Papal choir, his Eminence 
said it was “like a sack full of young porkers, for he heard a terrible 
row, but could not distinguish anything articulate!” The next cause 
of complaint was the use which composers of Masses made of secular 
themes. These themes were often the tunes of lascivious and depraved 
popular songs; and the composers were not content with using the 
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tunes, but often the very words, coarse and gross as they sometimes 
were, were sung by one voice to the original air whilst the other voices 
sang the words of the Mass. 

No wonder that Pope Pius the Fourth and his successors 
were eager to reform Church music. Palestrina however came 
to the rescue, and all true Church musicians are grateful to 
the inspired themes of this wondrous composer, because they 
show clearly and unmistakeably how truly and _ legitimately 
connected are the Offices of Holy Church and the most splendid 
developments of the art of music. 

We have no space to trace how Monody arose and changed 
the character of Polyphony, how the Italian school gave itself 
over to its undue influence, while the German, true to the 
natural character of steady ripe judgment, restricted it rigidly 
to the place it ought never to have been allowed to leave. 
The readers of this little book will see for themselves very 
clearly and satisfactorily how the school of Haydn and Beethoven 
is but a natural outcome of an art full of resources, and will 
agree with most that Father Taunton lays down about the 
Masses of the various composers of the last two centuries. 
Gounod seems to be the one who, in his opinion, carries away 
the palm; but can Gounod, exquisite as many parts of his 
Church music is, be compared for one moment with the giant 
intellect of Beethoven, as displayed in the marvellous Mass 
in C? Tennyson is no doubt the Poet Laureate of the period, 
but who is there who would put him on an equality with 
the master minds of Shakespeare or Dante? One other point 
on which we must beg to differ from our author is the much 
debated question of the Kyrie in Haydn’s Mass, No. 2. We 
are no Cecilians, in the narrow sense in which that word is 
now-a-days getting to be used, but we see no advantage in 
defending a defenceless position. Beautiful as a work of art, 
melodious as a theme, most suitable when placed in connection 
with other ideas than a cry for mercy, we are forced to acknow- 
ledge that in its place in the Mass it is incongruous and, pace 
the great master, inartistic. 

But these are small matters. As we have said, we agree 
with Father Taunton is almost every opinion he has expressed, 
and we hope that his book will be perused by a wide circle 
of readers, and will tend far towards the end for which it was 
written, that is, a reverential and thoughtful use of all that 
music can offer to the service of God and His Church. 
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6.—CANONICAL PROCEDURE.) 


Few things could furnish such an indication of the spread 
of the Catholic Church in the United States as the appearance 
of a book like this. She has thoroughly emerged from the 
abnormal state in which religion must necessarily be, at least 
to some extent, where it is but newly planted. In countries 
in the missionary stage, the materials on which the Canon Law 
of the Church works is often wanting; or circumstances in 
many cases render it impossible to carry out its prescriptions. 
Nothing can be ‘more beautiful than to see the quiet way in 
which the Church establishes her hierarchies, or the steady 
unfaltering instinct with which these new hierarchies go to 
work to organize that canonical system of law, which is the 
result of the Church’s long years of experience. Modifications 
that system requires in various countries, to adapt it to the 
position occupied by Catholics in each country, and to the 
means at the command of her bishops of enforcing observance 
of the law; but its spirit is everywhere the same, and changes 
that are locally sanctioned obey the ordinary laws of growth 
and progress. One of the heavy charges entrusted to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda is the supervision 
and approbation of the legislation originated in their Synods 
by the young hierarchies of new countries. These Synods 
cannot of course modify by their authority the Canon Law 
of the Church; but Propaganda can, for it is the organ by 
which the Holy See rules these rising portions of the Catholic 
body. The study of Canon Law must be as old as the law 
itself, but it is not until lately that we have had the satisfaction 
of seeing doctors arise, who carefully comment upon and carry 
out to their conclusions the new legislation that relates to 
countries, where the observance of the Canon Law has but 
lately become possible on any extended scale. These are 
mainly English-speaking countries, and in such work America 
nobly takes the lead. We have here a scholar-like book on 
one point of Canon Law, based entirely on an Instruction issued 
for Catholic countries in the altered circumstances of modern 
times by the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 


1 Canonical Procedure in Disciplinary and Criminal Cases of Clerics, a Systematic 
Commentary on the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
1550. By the Rev. Francis Droste. Edited by the Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, D.D., 
Professor of Theology. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1887. 
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and re-issued with its own modifications by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Propaganda. On that Instruction the Rev. Francis 
Droste, a priest of the diocese of Paderborn, wrote a methodical 
commentary in German, and Dr. Messmer has published in 
America the book we are reviewing, which is not a mere transla- 
tion of it, but a work so remodelled as to be applicable through- 
out to the state of the law of the Church in the United States 
on the subject of which it treats. That subject is what Anglican 
lawyers call the trial of “criminous clerks,” a book which we 
may hope will be in the main theoretical rather than prac- 
tical. Dr. Messmer himself is tempted to express the hope, 
in which his publishers can hardly be expected to join, that 
“the book may never be needed, but may rather remain on 
the shelf.” On the contrary, we should recommend the book 
for careful study on the part of those whose business it is 
to acquaint themselves with the provisions of Canon Law; 
for though trials, like those of which it treats, are, thank God, 
few and far between, yet our clergy cannot do otherwise than 
well in familiarizing themselves with the character and consti- 
tution of Ecclesiastical Courts, their forms of procedure, and 
the spirit of the Church’s legislation and practice concerning 
them. There are other trials besides those of “criminous 
clerks,” and similar principles and methods are applied to the 
trial of such questions as the validity of marriages, the truth 
respecting miraculous facts, and the virtues of the saints or 
the deaths of the martyrs. The Church has her own way of 
judging in her own affairs; and as parliamentary usages are 
not the guides to the management of a Synod, so neither is a 
Saxon Court of Justice the model of an episcopal Curia. The 
American and English clergy have here the means of knowing 
what a Church court and its procedure are like; but what is 
really surprising is that when a thick octavo of four hundred and 
fifty pages appeared as lately as 1882, on the subject of Eccée- 
siastical Trials, by the Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D., with a warm 
encomium by the Bishop of Newark, there should be room 
in 1887 for another volume on the same subject issued by 
the same publishers. 

It is needless for us to put before the general reader such 
mysteries as “Ordinary, Quasi-ordinary, and Delegated Juris- 
diction,” “ Personal, Appellate, and Local Competency,” “Appeals 
suspensive and devolutive,” though to the canonist such terms 
would be what the trumpet is to the war-horse; but we may 
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allow ourselves to make one extract from Dr. Messmer’s pages, 
which seems to us to be of more than merely technical interest. 
An appeal lies from the court of the suffragan bishop to that 
of the metropolitan; but if the cause is heard in the first 
instance in the metropolitan court, to whom does the appeal 
lie? Must it go in the second instance to the final court of 
appeal, the Holy See? By the general law of the Church 
it would be so; but Dr. Messmer tells (p. 39, note) that, in 
order that the subjects of the metropolitan 


Might have the same privilege as his suffragan clergy, namely, 
to carry an appeal to two higher courts, and in order to expedite 
matters by bringing the case to a nearer tribunal, different ways have 
been adopted according to various circumstances. Three of them 
deserve special mention. First, the metropolitan has two distinct 
tribunals, one the diocesan (of the first instance), the other the metro- 
politan (of the second instance). To the latter go all appeals, whether 
from his own diocesan, or from the suffragan courts. Such was ordered 
by the Provincial Councils of Rheims (1849), Albi (1850), and seems 
to be generally established in France and Prussia. Another way 
is to make the senior suffragan the judge of the second instance for 
cases from the metropolitan’s own diocese. ‘This we think is the 
case in Bavaria, and has been by decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda, June 20, 1884, made the rule for the diocese of 
Westminster. A third mode, finally, is to carry the appeal from the 
metropolitan of the first instance outside of the province to another, 
mostly neighbouring, metropolitan. This happens in Austria, and 
with us in the United States. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
has expressly ordered, by special concession of the Holy See, that 
in the present case an appeal shall lie ad Metropolitanum viciniorem. 


Dr. Messmer then goes on to tell us which are the “nearest 
metropolitans,” and concludes that appeals would lie to Chicago 
from three archbishops, to St. Louis from two, and to Phila- 
delphia from two or more. In the United States there are 
in all twelve archbishoprics and fifty-seven suffragan sees. 

It is needless to say that in the main the book is dry 
reading, as a law book ought to be. But that the author 
has fun in him appears amusingly from time to time. For 
instance, his German author proposes, if an injunction cannot 
be served, it should be “posted on the church-door or in some 
public place.” “What an antiquated notion, especially for 
us Americans!” is Dr. Messmer’s comment. And again, when 
the Acta S.Sedis says that the words 2 scriptis, mean in 
manuscript, and not in print—after declaring that the words 
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are evidently opposed only to “parol pleading,” he asks, “To 
what class would the author consign the type-writer’s work, 
to type or writ?” And he is vastly amused with the opinion 
of “old Ferraris,” that secretaries, being sedentary people, can 
manage fasting better than others. 


7.—MISS KATHARINE TYNAN’S RECENT VOLUME OF VERSE.! 


There are two classes of poetry, one of which may be 
regarded as the converse of the other. In the one the idea is 
father to the emotion. In the other the emotion comes first 
and struggles to express itself in adequate ideas. The first class 
might be designated as philosophy felt; and would have its 
representative in such a poet, for example, as Wordsworth. 
The latter is rather feeling rationalized ; and finds a represen- 
tative in Shelley. We think Miss Tynan belongs to the latter 
school. Her poems are the bubbling over of a clear and 
sparkling fountain—instinct with light, with feeling, with love. 
They are like the utterances of Shelley’s skylark : they well from 
the depth of the heart; they are the expression of one in deep 
sympathy with nature. 

There is one danger, we venture to suggest, Miss Tynan 
should be on her guard against. Like all intense and fine 
natures, she is imitative. She not only imitates the design of 
other poems, but imitates their very style and expression. We 
were startled by the close resemblance of Miss Tynan’s poem, 
“The Dead Mother,” to one by Mr. Robert Buchanan on the 
same subject: though the feeling in the former is better and 
truer than in that of the Scotch author. Krummacher’s “ Win- 
terslied” is echoed, in part at least, in “A Winter Landscape ;” 
and no one who has read Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s “A Last 
Confession” and “The Blessed Damozel” can fail to perceive 
that author's influence in “The Angel of the Annunciation.” 
We do not mean to insinuate that there is any conscious 
imitation—but there is such a thing as being unconsciously 
influenced. The two volumes Miss Tynan has published are, 
we feel certain, but the preludes to greater things yet to come. 
She will grow in power of conception, in vigour of expression 
—though we can scarcely fancy she will ever surpass what she 


1 Shamrocks. By Katharine Tynan, Author of Lozise de la Valliere, and other 
Poems. WLondon: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1887. 
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has already done in beauty of imagery. As an example, we 
will transcribe a few lines from the “The Angel of the Annun- 
ciation,” though we might quote others like them from any 
page in this delightful volume. 


Down through the village street, 

When the slanting sunlight was sweet, 
Swiftly the angel came ; 

His face like the star of even, 

When night is grey in the heaven ; 
His hair was a blown golden flame. 


‘His wings were purple of bloom, 
And eyed as the peacock’s plume ; 

They trailed and flamed in the air : 
Clear brows with an aureole rimmed, 
The golden ring brightened and dimmed, 

Now rose, now fell on his hair 


His clear hands shining withal, 
Bore lilies, silver, and tall, 
That had grown in the plesaunce of God ; 
His robes was fashioned and spun 
Of threads from the heart of the sun ; 
His feet with white fire were shod. 


O friend, with the grave, white brow, 
No dust of travel hast thou, 

Yet thou hast come from afar, 
Beyond the sun and the moon, 

And thy brother the evening star. 


Limitations of space hinder us entering into greater detail 
on the other poems in the volume. “The Pursuit of Diarmuid 
and Grainne”—the longest of them—is marked by rapidity of 
movement, and diversified by varying metre. The description 
of Grainne in the First Part displays rare taste and appreciation 
of beauty. There is a fine ring in “The Fate of King 
Feargus.” 

This King in golden Eiré long ago. 


“Death and the Man” contrasts strongly with pieces on the 
like and similar subjects by modern poets. Miss Tynan sounds 
no note of despair. As in Sir Noel Paton’s noble picture, death 
is to her Janua Vite—“the Gate of Life.” 


DEATH. 

As you will it, look on me! 
Am I loathly, terrible, 
A grisly shape to see— 

I, the Angel Azrael ? 
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In mine own fair far country, 
My brothers love me well. 
My brothers hold me fair ; 
In my own far radiant Heaven, 
By God’s feet my place is there, 
Where the spirits who are seven, 
With flame-lilies in their hair, 
Bow the brow from dawn to even. 


“The Rock of Ages” shows very great power; a great 
mastery of language and metre, vigour in expression, and weird- 
ness and grandeur of conception. In these respects it is among 
the most striking pieces in the book. 

And here we will take leave of Miss Tynan. Her Shamrocks, 
we are sure, will find a welcome and honourable place beside 
the Roses of England. We have read her volume of poems 
through with much satisfaction, and we shall look forward with 
pleasure to any work coming from her hands. Her poetry is 
to us as the heavenly rivers in her own “ King’s Cupbearer.” 

Oh! limpid clear the heavenly rivers going : 
Over jewelled sands beneath, 


And the solemn music of their silver flowing 
Like a prayer that murmureth. 


England as well as Ireland is a gainer by such singing. 


8.—GRAMMAR AND LOGIC.! 


The subject with which this work deals is one of those in 
which nothing can be easier than to criticize adverse opinion, 
nothing more difficult than to lay down a doctrine not open to 
criticism. Mr. Rogers attempts both these tasks, and is certainly 
much more successful in the first than in the second. That the 
principles of grammar and logic are treated in many of our 
text-books with great confusion and inconsistency every one 
will readily admit. Moreover, it is interesting to read the 
results of what seems to be a fresh and independent study of 
old difficulties. But after a careful perusal of Mr. Rogers’ book 
the old difficulties remain to us difficulties still, and we must 
honestly confess that it seems to us he is far from having written 
the last word on this subject. In fact with regard to most of 


1 Grammar and Logic in the Nineteenth Century as seen in a Syntactical Analysts 
of the English Language. By J. W. F. Rogers, Inspector of Schools, Sydney. 
London: Triibner. 
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the questions he discusses we do not believe what he seems to 
assure, that there is only one correct view—one definition, for 
instance, of each part of speech which is right while all others 
are wrong, one system of analysis which is sound and all others 
inadmissible. Mr. Rogers seems to us also a little too ready 
to believe himself the first explorer in a field which after all has 
been trodden by others again and again before him. 

To discuss adequately all or any of the moot points raised 
in this work would be impossible in a notice like the present. 
Perhaps, however, we may be permitted to make one rather 
long extract on a matter much insisted upon by the author— 
the definition of the verb, as a part of speech. It will illustrate 
the object and character of the book better than any expla- 
nations of our own. After rejecting each and all of the current 
definitions of a verb, our author continues : 


Seeing then that several of those who are reckoned amongst the 
profoundest intellects that have enlightened the world by their re- 
searches have signally failed in defining the verb and ascertaining in 
what its essence consists, the writer pauses in some tremor before 
giving his own definition, which he has not met in the works of any 
author nor heard from the tongue of man. Where the profundity of 
even Aristotle is at fault, how can he hope for success? With a feeling 
of relief he answers this question by another. What avails profundity 
for the discovery of those treasures which lie near the surface? The 
spade of the unscientific miner unearths a Welcome Nugget covered by 
a mere tuft of grass, while science often with all appliances and means 
in vain sinks deep into the bowels of the earth for that which is not 
there. So with this definition. So simple, so plain is it that while 
some will ask: ‘‘Why did we not see this before?” others will say: 
“Everybody knew it.” To the latter it may be objected: “If every 
one knew it, why did no one proclaim it?” The merit of the discovery 
may be little, the value of it must be great for reasons already stated. 
What then is this much wanted definition? Smile not, reader, when 
told that— 

A verb is a word whith with a noun or equivalent forms a sentence. 
This definition is at once simple enough for the comprehension of 
children, and will be found to bear philosophic investigation. 


Now, without being half so severe as Mr. Rogers himself is 
in criticizing rival definitions, we fancy we could frame a pretty 
long list of objections to the one proposed. “A verb is a word 
which with a noun or equivalent forms a sentence.” To make 
one obvious comment, this at once throws us back upon the 
meaning and use of the word sentence, and we search with some 
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interest for our author’s definition of it. Looking under the 
heading, “Analysis of Sentences, Section 1, Definitions,” we find 
the following : “A SENTENCE is an expression consisting of a 
verb and a grammatical subject, as—JMen think, fish swim, 
flowers fade.” This is substantially all that we are told of it. A 
verb, therefore, is a word with which a noun or equivalent forms 
a sentence. A sentence is an expression consisting of a verb 
and anoun. Surely a curious system of definitions! If, on the 
other hand, we adopt the acceptation of the term sex/ence current 
in most of the ordinary authorities, Mr. Rogers’ boasted dis- 
covery comes to be substantially the same with the definition of 
a verb in Mason and half a dozen other text-books. Again, we 
may ask, what would Mr. Rogers call oz in “On, Stanley, on,” 
or amicus in “ Amicus Plato, magis amica veritas.” Do not these 
words strictly satisfy his definition of a verb? However, we 
fear we shall only stand convicted of incompetence if we dispute 
our author’s utterances further. The concluding words of the 
chapter we have been quoting from contain incidentally a severe 
rebuke for all rash objectors: “It has taken the world more 
than two thousand years to arrive at this definition, which any 
educated person may understand in two minutes, unless his ideas 
have been confused by years of illogical teaching.” 

The third and largest portion of Mr. Rogers’ book is taken 
up with a discussion of the structure of propositions, in which 
he strongly denies the existence of the copula as anything really 
distinct from the grammatical or logical predicate. This is 
perhaps the most useful part of the work, and as a tolerably 
clear statement of the case against the copula theory will be 
welcome to many students of logic even while it fails to con- 
vince them. At the same time we must confess we do not quite 
share Mr. Rogers’ estimate of the importance of this question : 


The amount of confusion caused by its adoption [z.c. the adoption 
of the copula theory] amongst logicians and grammarians is stupen- 
dous. It has led great scholars not only into great mistakes, but often 
into palpable contradictions, uncomfortable dilemmas, miserable evasions, 
and patent absurdities. It has, in fact, done as much to corrupt philo- 
sophy as any single error, while it is held at present almost universally, 
if not quite so. 

We can only hope that the publication of the correct theory 
in the work before us may restore philosophy to its primitive 
purity, and effect the intellectual regeneration of Europe before 
it is too late. 

VOL. LXI. K 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE TZrue Story of the Vatican Council’ appeared just ten 
years since, and has lately been reprinted by his Eminence. 
It is of living interest, not only because everything connected 
with that august assembly is of living interest, but because the 
Council itself still lives. Its sittings are now suspended, not 
finished, and when God gives to His Church the freedom that 
is her right, the Vatican Council will re-assemble to continue its 
work. Meanwhile, The True Story of the Council, originally 
written to meet the wicked representations then prevalent, by 
one who has above all other Englishmen the right to speak of its 
proceedings with authority, is an able historical account of the 
proceedings of the Council, combined with a certain amount of 
explanation and argument on points where the procedure of the 
Council has been attacked or its authority called in question. 
Bishop Hedley contributes to the Westminster Pamphlets? 
a most interesting historical argument for the Unity of 
Catholicity. The word Church in the question that he 
asks, “What is a Church?” is the material, not the mystical 
structure, and he contrasts with convincing clearness the 
Catholic Church with its Altar of Sacrifice with the Protestant 
Temple with its “Table” and commemorative bread and wine. 


If anything is certain in Church history, it is that the Christians who 
began to build up beautiful churches at the first moment when the 
storms of persecution had ceased, placed in the holiest spot of these 
temples a Table, which they considered to be an Altar of Sacrifice. 
Covered with pure white linen, sanctified with the relics of the martyrs, 
and adorned with a rich canopy whose curtains shadowed it, its 
presence is at once the symbol of the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in 


1 The True Story of the Vatican Council. By Henry Edward, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. Second Edition, Burns and Oates. 

2 What is a@ Church? By the Right Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., 
Bishop of Newport and Menevia, The Westminster Pamphlets. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1887. 
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the Holy Eucharist and the historical proof of the Church’s faith in 
that tremendous Mystery. Here the priest stood and offered the 
unbloody Sacrifice ; here the Body of the Lord was laid, to be carried 
by ministering hands to the faithful outside the Holy of Holies. To 
the Altar, the eyes of the flock were turned in awe, in veneration and 
in supplication. For the Altar were precious gifts offered, that the 
Holiest might be honoured by the best that His servants could lay at 
His feet (p. 14). 

The pamphlet is full of information for Catholics, and a most 
suitable one to put into the hands of Anglicans of every 
persuasion. 

The labour question is the great question of the day. As 
the old order changes, and the working class makes its power 
felt, it must necessarily thrust itself to the front. On the one 
hand, the classes which once had a monopoly of power strive 
to hold the labourer in the old subjection ; on the other, the 
labouring class, conscious of their advancing ascendancy, are 
shaking off the old habits of submission and subjection. In 
such a crisis, the Cardinal, with his keen eye for the needs of 
the people, has published in cheap form a lecture on the rights 
and dignity of labour.® It is mainly historical, giving many 
facts of interest respecting the change taking place in the habits 
and condition of working men (not the proletariat—a word 
against which his Eminence very rightly protests), and concludes 
with very useful advice to all who desire to maintain the dignity 
of labour. 

The Catholic Truth Society has issued another of those 
neat volumes in which are collected a varied series of their 
useful publications We have noticed most of them as they 
appeared, and cannot again notice them severally. We can 
only say that this new volume seems to us the best that the 
Society has hitherto issued. The tales and selected poems, 
biographies, and controversial tracts which are comprised in it, 
show a very high average of ability in the writers, and we hope 
will arouse a very great interest in the reader. 

Father Butler publishes a Guide to the Archconfraternity of 
the Servants of the Holy Ghost® which was erected in the Church 





3 The Rights and Dignity of Labour. By the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. London: Burns and Oates, 1887. 

+ Publications of the Catholic Truth Society. Vol. V. London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 1887. 

5 Guide to the Archconfraternity of the Servants of the Holy Ghost, Edited by the 
Rev. Robert Butler, Director, St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, London: Burns 
and Oates, 1887. 
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of St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, in 1879. Its object is to 
stimulate devotion to the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, a 
devotion too often overlooked. It has no obligation (save enrol- 
ment and a love of the Holy Ghost) and many Indulgences. 

Messrs. Gill have published another of the very useful series 
of maxims for every day in the year, culled from the writings of 
the saints. St. Alphonsus furnishes a treasure-house of beautiful 
and practical thoughts. As we look through the selection® Miss 
Sadlier has made, we observe how encouraging they are to all, 
and especially to sinners. What greater recommendation could 
they have than this ? 

The Carmel of St. Teresa at Pondicherry’ is an account of 
the foundation, growth, and wonderful success of the Carmelite 
Convent there. Founded by Father Cceurdoux in 1748, it 
consists entirely of native nuns. Those who know India are 
aware of the way in which virginity is discredited there, and of 
the consequent opposition and persecution the convent encoun- 
tered. But like all things that come of God, it flourished under 
persecution, and last year sent out a colony to a new convent at 
Karikal. The account of it is well worth perusal, and those to 
whom Our Lady of Mount Carmel is dear will rejoice to read of 
the success of her children in the great mission-field of India. 

We have received a small pamphlet,’ the reprint of a article 
in a Beyrouth paper, which directs attention to the highly 
important and interesting researches recently made on the estate 
of a wealthy Mussulman in Syria. Whilst clearing away the débris 
of ancient masonry, some workmen discovered the entrance to 
four extensive sepulchral caves, containing several magnificent 
marble sarcophagi, adorned with beautiful and elaborate sculp- 
tures apparently of Greek workmanship, and dating from about 
the second century B.c. These tombs have for the most part 
been rifled at a remote period, but some of the sarcophagi are 
happily intact. They contain fragments of human remains or 
mummies, more or less well preserved. Everything about these 
sepulchres, especially the precautions taken to render them 

6 Maxims and Counsels of St. Alphonsus Liguori for every Day in the Year. 
Translated from the French by Miss Anna T, Sadlier. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 

7 The Carmel of St. Teresa in Pondicherry. Translated from a French notice 
addressed to the Very Reverend Carmelite Mothers of France, Belgium, &c., with an 
account of the Inauguration of the Carmel of the Immaculate Conception and of 
St. Joseph at Karikal. Translated from the French of the Rev. L. Renevier, 
Missionary Apostolic. Calcutta: Printed at the Catholic Orphan Press, 1887. 

8 Les récentes fouilles de Saida, Extract du Journal Le Bachir, Juin 8, 1887. 
Beyrouth : Imprimerie Catholique. 
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inacessible, proclaims them to be Egyptian. The latest dis- 
covery is that of the tomb of a King of Sidon, with an inscription 
which a Jesuit Father has succeeded in deciphering. 

Sorrow must come sooner or later to each and all of us 
in the course of our life, and well for us if, as the title of this 
simple tale suggests,® we can greet it asa friend. The heroine 
of the story, Ethel Merton by name, a quiet but attractive 
country maiden, knows no grief until the lover to whom she 
has become engaged during her first season in London, proves 
faithless to her, and transfers his allegiance to her more showy 
and saucy sister. In the outset her outraged affections and 
disappointed hopes cause her to regard “ Friend Sorrow” as 
a deadly enemy, to be shunned and repelled at any cost ; but 
when once firmly faced and calmly accepted her trouble loses 
its bitterness ; she learns where true consolation is to be found, 
and out of the ashes of what she imagined would make her 
happiness, arises a new and better life. An Italian musician 
of good position, to whom a romantic story attaches, falls in 
love with and finally wins her; not however before “ Friend 
Sorrow” has led her, as it leads many others, to the Catholic 
Church. And we are told, as she travels onward through life, 
this same friend continues beside her on her journey. The 
characters introduced into this narrative are not numerous, 
nor are the incidents which are related sensational; its chief 
charm consists in the easy grace of style and the high tone 
of principle which marks every page. 

Moy O’Brien,” which appeared some nine years since as a 
serial in the Dublin Weekly Freeman, is a closely-reasoned, but 
temperate plea for Home Rule as the sole means of cementing 
a real union between Ireland and her more powerful neighbour. 
In tone and purpose it is an Eirénicon. The author sets himself 
the task of combining the rival sections and interests of the 
Irish people in the awakened consciousness of a common 
nationality, and of establishing an extente cordiale between 
Ireland and England by dissipating prejudices due to ignorance 
and mutual misunderstanding. The tale traces the course of 
true love from Mr. Gilmartin’s casual introduction to the heroine 
at a London soirée, to their happy marriage and settlement 
among their tenantry. The several dramatis persone are neither 


9 Friend Sorrow, An Everyday Story. By Mrs. Austin. London: Burns and 
Oates, Ld. ; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co., 1887. 

10 Moy O’Brien: A Tale of Irish life. By E. Skeffington Thompson, Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son, 1887. 
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ideals, nor lay figures, but speak and behave like real men and 
women. The interest never flags, as we can witness, for having 
once taken up the book we were led on to the dénouement. 
We may, however, question whether Mr. Gilmartin’s views as to 
the Arabic affinities of the Ogham script, and the route followed 
by our ancestors in the pre-historic migrations to the “Isle of 
destiny,” would be endorsed by the Irish Academy. Like the 
political and social conditions which serve as background to 
this picture of Irish life, they are antiquated, and have but a 
historical interest. 

The Iron Tomb™ is a somewhat fanciful tale. It is the story 
of a shoemaker’s son whom an accident in his infancy had 
rendered dumb, and who recovered the power of speech on 
the occasion of his saving from drowning a little girl, the child 
of wealthy parents, for whom he had conceived a romantic 
affection. In reward of his courageous act, the parents of the 
child allowed him to associate with her, raised him from poverty, 
educated him, and made an artist of him. On reaching woman- 
hood she loved her protégé so devotedly that her life was the 
forfeit; when separated from him she fell into rapid decline, 
and finally insisted on espousing him on her death-bed, so that 
ere the nuptial blessing had died away on the lips of the 
priest who united them, it was necessary to commence the 
prayers for the departing. For forty years the disconsolate 
bridegroom watched by the iron tomb where the remains of 
his lost love had been deposited, and tended the flowers which 
perpetually bloomed there. 


1 The Lron Tomb. By Hendrik Conscience. ‘Translated from the original 
Flemish. Baltimore: John Murphy and Co., 1887. 
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II.— MAGAZINES. 


The Stimmen aus Maria-Laach does not allow the centenary 
of the great St. Alphonsus Liguori to pass unheeded. The 
August number opens with a notice of the special work which 
the Saint was raised up to perform in the Church by his labours 
and his example ; the sequel, in a future number, will place him 
before the reader in his character of Doctor of the Church and 
founder of the Order of Redemptorists. Father Pesch con- 
tributes another article on Buddhism, in which he accounts for the 
attraction this system appears to possess in the present day, by 
the fact that it is founded on Atheism, and is supposed to be the 
only one in which a high standard of morality is possible 
without belief in God. Buddhism is in reality an exaltation of 
humanity, wherein each individual is his own redeemer and 
sanctifier; a purely negative religion of visionary indolence, 
utterly powerless in practice to elevate or refine. Nor are the 
doctrines and precepts Buddha gives to his monks, when 
innocent or even excellent, adhered to, the lives of the Bonzes 
being anything but irreproachable, and their temples too often 
centres of wickedness and degradation. Father Marty, from 
whose pen we recently had a paper on Cremation in general, 
now discusses it in regard to the countries of Europe severally, 
beginning with Italy, the source and fountain-head of the 
modern movement in favour of this heathen custom. The series 
of articles on the influence exercised by St.Francis over the times 
in which he lived is continued; the supernatural favours he 
received, pre-eminently the Stigmata, form the subject of the 
present instalment. Father Baumgartner, on leaving Norway, 
proceeds to recount his impressions of, and adventures in Sweden, 
with that happy combination of the grave and gay with which 
the readers of his travels are familiar in the pages of the 
Stimmen. 

The Katholik for July turns its attention to Protestants. In 
one article it gives some examples of the blasphemous and 
abominable utterances with which heretical preachers were 
accustomed from the pulpit to vilify the Church of Christ and 
her Supreme Pontiff subsequently to the revolt of Luther, while in 
another it gives a sketch of a forerunner of the Reformer, one 
Nicholas Rutze, who, had he contented himself with employing 
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the pen he wielded with such ability and skill, in animadverting 
upon the abuses which had crept into the discipline of the 
Church, instead of attacking her doctrines, would have been one 
of the most zealous maintainers of her purity. The reader will 
be interested in the outline given of St. Bonaventura’s life and 
works, with special reference to the place he holds amongst 
mystic writers. Of the remaining articles, one discusses the exact 
date of the commencement and close of the reign of Herod the 
First, important on account of its bearing on the history of early 
Christianity and the beginning of the Christian era, and for 
which Josephus appears to be the only authority; whilst the 
other seeks to clear the mystery surrounding the person of 
Methodius, Bishop of Tyre, whose writings shed a lustre on the 
fourth century, and whose martyrdom is commemorated on 
the 28th of September. 

The Civilta Cattolica (891) resumes the discussion of the 
state of public instruction in Italy, attributing the unsatisfactory 
results of the system in part to the fact that each successive 
minister substitutes a fresh programme of studies for that 
prescribed by his predecessor. In the course of twenty years 
already seven different methods have been adopted and 
abandoned, these constant changes being highly prejudicial to, 
and causing universal discontent among both teachers and 
taught. Another reason is the simultaneous pursuit of classical 
and scientific studies, and above all, the overwhelming amount 
of subjects required of the scholar, which produces discourage- 
ment, and overtaxes body and mind, the result being that 
while everything is taught, nothing is learnt. In the conclusion 
of the article remedies are proposed for the evils complained of 
under the modern system ; and the most needful of all reforms, 
the re-introduction of religious teaching in the schools, is strongly 
insisted on. The continuation of the archzological researches in 
regard to the invasion of Egypt by the Pastoral Kings will be 
valuable to Egyptologists, and all readers will be interested in 
the article on earthquakes, which ascribes their origin to the 
discharge of stored-up electricity from the higher strata of the 
atmosphere upon the mountain-tops, causing the earth to vibrate 
from the force of the shock. 
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